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the National Gymnastics TV-aining Centre 


If you want to excel at gymnastics, here’s a superior training program that 
can launch you to the heights of your potential. 


No matter what class you’re in, Beginner, Intermediate, or Advanced, we'll show you 
how to polish your skills into smooth-flowing, graceful perfection. You name the 
trick— vaults, circles, handsprings, splits, walkover, pirouettes, sommies, twisters, round 
off, giant swings— and we'll work with you until you “hit" it— perfectly. 

Traln with Champions. At the National Gymnastics Training Centre, you'll dramatically 
improve your technique under the watchful eye and personal supervision of Olympian Don 
Tonry, our renowned Director of Training. (Don’s outstanding career includes 7 National 
Individual Championships, the 1960 Olympic Team, 2 Pan American and 3 World Games 
O'y'^O'S'’ Don ronry teams.) 

Watting for you at the Nation’s Finest Gymnastics Training Center... 



• A stunning new sports complex featuring a 110 x 140 foot Chem-Turf floor; a temperature 






Alpha . . . 

A beginning. 
A first. 


We began by asking the world's top 
gymnasts what they want in a leo- 
tard . . . Shaped seats that won't 
ride up. Super stretch fabrics. Wider 
crotches. 


We listened very carefully . . . and 
created a bold, new kind of gym- 
nastic apparel expressly for the 
competitor. Through the years, 
we've added designs, fabrics, 
colors, accessories and this year 
... a world class men's line. 
But our philosophy remains un- 
changed through all the years 
of change. We're still committed 
■Ko helping gymnasts around 
the world compete with con- 
fidence. 


We're Alpha Factor. First 
and foremost, we heipyou 
. . . look. feel, and do your 
best. 


The Alpha Factor advantage Is 
presented In our full-color cata- 
log. avallaClefree to teachers and 
coaches. 


Non-teachers and non-coaches, 
please Include $2.00 for ship- 
ping and handling. 
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USGF Editorial 


Parting Thoughts 

ROGER COUNSIL 


S ince this will be my last 
editorial as the Execu- 
tive Director of the 
USGF, I feel it is appro- 
priate to share with you some 
wisdom regarding the sport of 
gymnastics that I feei I have 
developed in my tenure as Ex- 
ecutive Director. That wisdom 
concerns some flaws in the 
USGF structure that I have 
perceived; but before I do 
that, I have learned as a coach 
and as one who deals with 
other human beings every day, 
that I also am compelled first to talk about what is right with the 
USGE 

The United States Gymnastics Federation was born from the 
concern that the former organization, the AAU, had become so 
bureaucratic and so manipulated by so few, it was not truly an 
organization for the athletes. The United States Gymnastics 
Federation was formulated by a group of NCAA coaches and has 
evolved from that point. I feel die USGF has always been an orga- 
nization for the athletes on an ongoing basis: a network of 
national competitions and international competition experi- 
ences, uniforms, rule books, promotional items, and trips — to 
mention only a few benefits. 

Since the inception of the United States Gymnastics Federa- 
tion, the benefit to athletes has steadily grown. As our financial 
capabilities have grown, so has the ability of the national organi- 
zation to support its athletes; both at a grass-roots level and at 
the national and incemaclonal level. 

We have also assembled not only a new national sponsor 
(the USGF has had only one other. Dial soap, in its history), but 
we have several other sponsors simultaneously. McDonald's is 
our national sponsor. Our official car and truck .sponsor Is Nis- 
san/Datsun. Our apparel sponsor is ASICS/Tiger, and Rozar, Inc., 
official Aloe Vera juice sponsor of our Rhythmic Gymnastics 
Tfcam. We now have lucrative sponsorship packages which not 
only produce revenues for the sport of gymnastics, but also in- 
crease visibility for our sport. 

The coaches arc panicipating more than ever before in gym- 
nastics decision-making at the Board level, and Executive Com- 
mittee members are participating more than ever before in the 
decision-making process by virtue of their coordination of and 
interaction with an expanded committee structure within the 
USGE We have improved and enlarged our publications to be 
pictorial, editorial, and educational chronicles of gymnastics 
events which take place In the United States, and solicited a siz- 
able grant from the Lilly Foundation which should fund the 
move of the Federation to Indianapolis and give ongoing support 
for the sport of gymnastics throu^ 1984. 

We have established National Coaches and National Teams 
which are funcOontng very well. The level of athletes for both 
men and women arc higher ranked than ever before in the his- 
tory of the sport in the United States and higher ranked with 
relationship to the other nations than they have ever been. 

There are, however, certain inherent structural flaws in the 
USGE I could talk about personalities; but if an organization is 
structured properly, those personalities that arc into personal 


power, perquisites, or other goals not in keeping with the 
philosophy of the organization, could not flourish. Rather than 
blaming individuals, I blame the flaws in the organization. Es- 
sentially, there are two structural flaws. One is that the United 
States Gymnastics Federation follows the federation model 
rather than Utc association model. The federation model, of 
course, is an association of associations. The association model 
on the other hand, would be regional representation of repre- 
sentatives to a Board of Directors elected by coaches from var- 
ious regions. With this model, there can he representatives who 
are directly named by the coaches and ocher people with much 
needed expertise in such areas as law, finances, and management 
who could advise the Federation administration in a very 
meaningful, constructive manner. This may seem to be a very 
insignificant difference. However, when one analyzes the federa- 
tion model, one finds that there are always some individuals 
representing organizations who have a vested interest, or who 
actually view themselves in competition to the very organization 
to which they belong — The USGF This has been an ongoing 
problem in the USGF; not with the majority of organizations, but 
it doesn't cake many to cause serious problems. 

The second flaw is in the committee structure of the USGE 1 
firmly believe that the committee structure is a good one and 
that the organization should, indeed, be governed by com- 
mittees. Where the problems arise is that there are certain peo- 
ple who are on committees or who chair commiicccs in peepecu- 
it>'. That is to say, there are no limits to their length of service; 
consequently, dicrc arc no limits to their power. The USGF au- 
thorities, i.c., the Board of Directors and the Executive Com- 
mittee, should tighten up these seemingly insignificant loose 
ends by limiting every single committee length of service to two 
terms, each term being three years, in order to correct many of 
the problems we have right now, this should not be grand- 
fethered. That is to say. anybody who is in their second term 
now should be finished after this term is up. 

A third problem while not a structural one, arises out of the 
relative smallness of the gymnastics community and the speed 
with which gossip — both true, but more often false — is circu- 
lated. We in the office have discussed many times how those 
people we had known before being with USGF administrative 
offices changed in their attitudes toward us when we became 
part of the USGF administrative structure. There is and always 
has been an “us” and “them” attitude between the coaches and 
volunteers, and the administrative staff of the USGE I have seen 
it from both sides, both as a coach and later as a Board member, 
and then finally from the other side as a staff member. This i.s a 
problem where I cannot make a recommendation with regard to 
a solution, because it relates to the attitudes of the people in the 
gymnastics community. I have tried complete candor with the 
gymnastics community, and oftentimes. Chat in and of itself has 
caused problems and has been used against the USGF by self- 
seeking people. I am not recommending being secretive cither 
because that can cause equally as many problems. The USGF 
needs a full-time person to simply communicate to the gj'mnas- 
tics community what is being done. Seemingly everyone has a 
solution to the problem of solving the USGF office problems, but 
usually those people do not know what the challenges of the 
office are. The only way to make a studied, educated recommen- 

seopageS9 
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Coaches and club owners: 

An injury can cost 
more than a championship. 


When an injury keeps one of your 
athletes out of competition, there’s a lot 
more at stake than the championship. 

Parents or guardians may be burdened with 
medical costs, and the club, coach and staff 
may be exposed to easily liability. 

But if 100% of your members and staff are 
USGF General Members, you’re all 
proteaed — at annual dues per person of 
only $9.00. 

Club benefits include: 

• $1,000,000 Comprehensive General 
Liability 

• Owners, Landlords and Tenants Liability 

• Trampoline Coverage 


• Hired and Non-Owned Auto Liability 

• Personal Injury Liability 

• Premises Medical Payments 

• Extended Bodily Injury Liability 

• Contractual Liability 

• Incidental Medical Malpractice 
Insurance is just one of the advantages of 

USGF Club Membership. But it could be the 
most important to you, your staff, your 
athletes, and their parents. 

Proiea them all, automatic'ally, by 
enrolling 100% of your staff and students as 
USGF General Members. For complete 
information on coverages included, call or 
write Vernon M. Southerland Jr., National 
Director, USGF Membership Program, at; 


Bayly Martin & Fay/San Antonio • USGF Insurance Administrators 
RO. Box 17800 * San Antonio, Texas 78217 • 800-531-7224 • 800-531-7205 • In Texas only. 800-292-5721 
Bayly Martin & Foy/San Antonio is the only insurance agency endorsed by USGE 
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TTii Choice o| Champions 
brings good fit, 
•rt, and the finest 
< 7 ua/{h/ of manufacture 
High Per/brmance Wear 
for Gymnastics, 
all nylon and Lycra*- 

t leotards, 
ly desigried 
rgymn^ls 
' are now on display 

in Taffy's 
CKCiting full color Catalog 
for Dance and Gymnastics. 

Taffy ^ is proud to 
-introduce these great styles 
for children and adults 
by Speedo 'l 
For new catalogs 
write to 
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I'MTED STATES 
GYMNASTICS FEDERATION 


National Office News 



Chrlslan Assodackm. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


YMCA Reproseniaihv 

VkcPrcsIdem/Woinen 

Ms. Roe Kreuizer Scoiisdale, AZ 

vice-PresIdeni/Men 
Les Sas\w\ Gromda IlilU, CA 
NG> Represenuciw 
Secmary 

Mike .MiUdiinis Ann Aihor, MI 



Peter Kormann Annapolis, MD 
Mikejacki Indianapolw, IN 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

Jerry Haitjv Wlilie Plains, NY 

Athieu Representatives 

Jeff Li Pleut Minneapolis. MN 

Tm bifleiir Minneapolis, MN 

Breni Simmons Indbnapckls, IN 
Gene'XTielan Omaha. NE 

.Norma Zabka Nets* York, NY 

Nat. Assoc, of Collegiate Gymnastic Coaches— Men 

Rust)- Miidiell Albuquenjuc, NM 

NaL Assoc, of CoOcglate Gyitinasdc Coadies— Women 

Vannie Edtsonls Helcher, lA 

Nat, Assoc, of Intercollegiate Athletics 

Nat. Assoc, of Women Gymnastics Judges 

Roe Kteuner Scottsdale, AZ 
Jim Gault Tjsron.AZ 
US Elite Coaches Assoc,— Men 

Nat, Collegiate Athletic Assoc. 

Susan Hall Stlllntiier, OK 

Fred Ork*k>- Kalamanxi, .Ml 

William Roeiaheim Chicago. IL 

Nat. Federation of State High Schools Assoc. 

Sharon Wjich Aurtxa, CO 

Susan True Kansas dry MO 

Nat. Assoc, for ^IHs and Women Sports 

Nat. Gymnastics Judges Assoc. 

US Gymnastics Safety Assoc. 

Gerald Gaage Udayx-ttc, lA 

Nat. Jr. College Athletic Assoc. 

David Rotvbnds Chkiiga II. 

Arlene Crcitiman Aiham-, OR 
Jewish Welfare Board 

Young Men's Christian Assoc, 

Biid^nildrcstm St, Uiiils MO 


Welcome Aboard 


A mateur sporis in 
America are going 
through continuing 
changes. The issue.s 
of athletes' rights, professional- 
ism, sponsorships, and the 1984 
Ohnipic Games are among tlie 
current issues which must be 
faced. Our sport is nut immune to 
tliese problems. (ijTmiastics is 
im'olved with them all. 

During these times of change, the L'SGF was faced with an 
additional cliallenge. A month ago, .Mr, Roger Counsll submitted 
his resignation as Executive Director of the Federation. After di.s- 
cussion with Mr. Counsil concerning his decision, the Executive 
Committee accepted his resignation. 

As you probably know, prior to Roger’s resignation the Board 
of Directors of the IISGF had made the decision la move the 
Federation offices from Ft. Worth to Indianapolis, effective May 
2, 1983 This pending change in location required the Executive 
Committee to pursue the task of selecting a new Executiv e Di- 
rector with expediency. 

The Executive Committee, in making its recommendation to 
the Board, based their decision on the individual's knowledge. 
pa.st involvement in the sport, effective business experience and 
proven ability to handle the diverse responsibilities of the posi- 
tion Also, it was of paramount importance that the person cho- 
sen would have the immediate enthusiastic acceptance and sup- 
port of the gymnastics community. 

After careful deliberation, the Executive Committee un- 
animously nominated Mr. Mike Jacki to serve as acling Executive 
Director until the Board of Directors could vote on the nomina- 
tion. The Board vote was taken by mail ballot and Mr. Jacki was 
elected by an overwhelming majority. 

Mr. Jacki's background makes him singularly well-qualified 
for ihe assignment. He has been deeply involved in ail aspects of 
the sport for more than two decades. He Is a former All- 
American gymnast and a nationally rated official. His employ- 
ment with AMF gave him the needed experience in business, 
marketing, and promotion. His recent position as USGF Director 
of Events proved his abiliC>' to work with sponsors, handle con- 
tracts, and coordinate the vital financial areas of these events. 

We are confident Mr. Jacki will effectively lead our Federa- 
tion during these difficult times and believe he will handle the 
job with efficiency and dignity. We hope each of you will assist 
Mike by providing the support needed by the new administra- 
tion to properly serve our Federation. 

The USGF would like to thank Mr. Counsil and his staff for 
their hard work and dedication to the sport and the gymnastics 
communitj'. We wish them all great success in their future en- 
deavors. 

Let us now work together, communicate, and put aside in- 
dividual differences so that we may reach our ultimate goal, the 
building of the finest g>'mnastics Federation and Programs in the 

For the USGE 

Charles "Bud" Wilkinson 

President 
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conGf^ess 


At this year’s Congress . . . 

we have isolated specific areas of interest and have highlighted and 
emphasized these areas to allow Congress participants optimum 
opportunity to gain information which they may take home to enhance 
the quality of their individual program. 


Lecture demonstrations by: 

• Kathy Johnson 

• Barf Connor 

• Greg Uarsden 

• Meggan McCunniff Marsden^^EB^H|[^B 

• Wendy 

• Dave 

• Ginger Baxter 

The 1st draft of the 1985 Women's USGF Com- 
pulsorles — presented by the Joint Certification 
Committee and authors of the new compulsones. 
All who attend will have an opportunity for a written 
and verbal evaluation. 

Business — Gary Siebert, Steve Cook 
Promotions — John Traetta 
Legal Aspects— Dr. Herb Appenzeller 
Dr. Jerry George 
Or. Marc Rabirtoff 
Sports Medicine— Dr Irving Dardik 
Dr. James Garrick 
Jack Rockwell 

American Coaching J 

Effectiveness Program 

Levei 1 P 1 M 

Oct. 6, 1983 
Crystai City Hyatt 

ACER, emerging from years ol research and 
development by the Office of Youth Sports at 
the University ol Illinois, is designed lo give 
coaches a basic understanding of sport sci- 
ence and coaching philosophy — helping 
coaches enhance Iheir effectiveness in work- 
ing with young athletes. 

This day long seminar will be directed at giving 
coaches a foundation lo help deal with coach- 
ing situations they face on a daily basis. 

Business Management 
& 

Opportunity Seminar 

Oct. 5-6, 1983 
Crystal City Hyatt Regency 

This 2-day seminar will be 100% devoted to 
helping the gym school owner and program 
director become a better business person. 
Thai's nght, no tsukes: no double backs; no 
rule interpretations: and no talk about how to 
train your top gymnast tor the 1984 Olympics. 
The only trick the staff will be teaching is how 
to slay in business and make money at Ihe 

Fugazy International Travel — Oflldal travel 
agency for the 1903 USGF Congress— special 
fares of 50% or more off normal economy tares— 
only available through: 

Gymnastics Travel Desk 
Toll free— 1-800-243-3180 
(In Connecticut: 203-772-0470) 

All hotel reservations and air travel artangemenis 
made by making one phone call — Gymnastics 
Travel Desk. 

Your air fare could be on Fugazy' Call today! 

Are You Game? 

Our exhibitors area will be bigger and better then everl _ 

Each exhibitor will provide games and activities for the 

Congress attendee to participate in, adding to their chance 

lo win prizes which will be awarded at the Banquet' This 

couldbeyour lucky Congress! You must be present to win. 

— Courtesy of Nissan Motors, the official car and truck ot 
the USGF— the grand prize — 1983 Datsun Pulsar! 

‘ Members of USGF staff and Board of Directors will be 
ineligible to receive prizes. 


SEE YOU AT CONGRESS! 

USGF REGISTRATION FORM 


Call the USGF office, 317-638-8743, Debbie 
Forsten, for rnore information about these 
seminars and Congress! 



conor^eGS 


Registration for; Check appropriate box(s) 


Please return registration 
and paymertt to: 

USGF Congress 
Merchants Plaza, Suite 1 144E 
101 W. Washington Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46204 
Attn: Debbie Forsten 


!ZI Business Management 
& Opportunity Seminar 
Oct. 5-6, 1983 
S70/per5on-S20/USGF Prof. 
Membership 


□ American Coaching 
Effectiveness Program 
Level 1— Oct. 6, 1983 
J25/person 


USGF Professional Membership # 


□ USGF Congress 

Oct. 6-9, 1983 

$45/person incl. Banquet 
S35/person wfo Banquet 


Add S5-00 to Congress Registration Fee if received after 9/2 1/83 Total Amount Enclosed^ 


wner □ Ot 


Are You: □ Coach D Judge Q Teacher □ Adminis 


□ Club Os 
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AMERICAN SOKOL’S 
EULOGY FOR A GREAT LADY 


M ildred Prchil, nee Prochaska, was bom Aujjusc 24, 
1895, in the Czech communic>' of Pilsen in Chicago. 
She was one of seven children, all of whom 
attended Sokol. At the age of 5. she began her Sokol 
training at Sokol Pilsen. At the age of 10 her family moved west- 
ward and she transferred to Sokol Haviiidck. At this time she 
began taking lessons in ballet, acrobatics, tap and character danc- 
ing. 

She attended Czech School as a child, her teacher being Mrs. 
Roller. 

When Sokol HavHcek merged with 
Sokol Tyrs. her instructors were bros. 

Rudolph Cermak, Joseph Brouk. and 
Joseph Cermak. In 1918, when bro. 

Brouk retired, she was asked to instruct 
the Women's and Junior Girls’ classes. 

Having attended weekly instructors' 
classes, plus special courses, she acquired 
the necessary qualifications to teach, in 
spite of the fact that all terminology was 
in Czech and all classes were conducted 
in the Czech language. 

During these weekly instructors' 
courses, Mildred met Karel Prchal, who 
helped her tremendously by teaching her 
practiccally all the Czech she now 
knows. They were married in 1916 in 
Crown Point, Indiana. 

She organized the first Women's In- 
structors Board at Sokol Havlicek-TJ-rS, 
devoted to women's work in gymnastics; 
and in 1922 the first District Technical 
Committee. 

In 1920 she was a member of the 
gymnastic team representing the American Sokol Organization at 
the VII. Slei in Prague, where she stayed to attend schools in 
Rhythmics, by Prof. August Ocenasek. with bro. Karel Pospisil, 
one of our great Slet musical composers. Studied fencing in Pra- 
gue, and classical ballet and acrobatics in Paris for 3 months un- 
der the tutelage of d’Allesandri, She had her own ballet school 
from 1926 to 1938 in Berwyn 

During the years that followed, her star grew brighter with 
each passing year. In her ballet studio she trained many young- 
sters, one of the most famous was the late Johnny Kriza. She 


taught many Instructor’s Schools, in many cities, for the Amer- 
ican Sokol Organization and Sokol U.SjA.. and was the National 
Director of Women from 1953-1965. 

She composed many Rhythmic and Modern Gymnastic 
numbers for our Sokol units and others, as well as Slet mass calis- 
thenics and pageants. 

In 1964 she wrote, illustrated, and published "Artistic Gym- 
nastics — Floor Exercises for Women", three books on Com- 
pulsory Modern Rhythmic Exercises for 1973-1975; and a new 
edition for 1976-77, also contributed 
many articles for other publications in- 
cluding the A.A.H.P.E.R. Guide Book. Was 
Editor of the Tfechnical section of the 
American Sokol magazine 1965-70. 

Her activities outside Sokol include 
many years as member of AAU Women's 
Committee, delegate and member to the 
United States Gymnastic Federation, and 
the Olympic Committee for several years. 
Started the trend to modern gymnastics 
for women, and 7 years ago was elected 
Chairman of the USGF Modern Rhythmic 
Gymnastic Comminee. Three of the six 
members working with her on this 
national committee are from Sokol ranks. 
She has done extensive traveling in her 
work in this field, and has been recog- 
nized as an authority on Women's Gym- 
nastics throughout the United States and 
Europe. 

litc gymnastic community has lost a 
pioneer, leader and authority. 

Sokol has lost one of its greatest! 

Sis. Milada was a Sokol in the truest 

sense of the word. 

We shall miss her, but if there is a redeemng thought to Sis. 
Prchal's passing it is the recognition that because of Sokols such 
as she, unassuming and dedicated to our Czech and Slovak heri- 
tage, has helped perpetuate an idea that was bom some 121 
years ago. 

Thank you for all you have been to us, for ail you have given 
us, that we may say with pride that 

Sokol was — Sokol is — Sokol will be. 

NAZDAR! 



MILDRED PRCHAL 

Membership: Sokolice Tabor 

Amateur Athletic Union 
Chicago Dancing Masters Assoc. 
United Slates Gymnastic Federation 
Olympic Committee 
Bohemian Wtomen's Civic Club 
Unity of Czech Ladies and Men 
Svobodnd Obec 


Awards: Honorary National Director of IMcmen, 

American Sokol Organization 1965 

Honorary Member of American Sokol 

Organization 1975 

Honorary Member of Sokolice Tabor 
Honorary Member of Sokolice Renata Tyrsova 
Master of Sports Award — United States 

Gymnastic Federation 1974 

Hall of Fame — Gymnastics 
Who's Who In Gymnastics 
Who’s Who in American Women 
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1983 McDotMld's American Cup 


1983 

McDonald’s American Cup 

Tour 


Photos By Dave Black 


N ew YORK: — For the 
first time in three 
years, the 1983 
McDonaid’s American 
Cup named a new pair of champi- 
ons — Mary Lou Retton and Peter 
Vidmar. Defending two-time 
champions julianne McNamara 
and Bart Conner were on hand in 
Madison Square Garden, and both 
were very competitive; but Con- 
ner foiled to qualify for Sunday's 
finals; and in this optional-only 
international competition. Mary 
Lou's optional routines simply 
ovcr-powcrcd Julianne, who 
placed second .30 behind the 
champion. 

The Champions — In the 
eyes of the national media, Mary 
Lou Retton’s road to Los Angeles 
began on this first Sunday in 
March of '83 at the American 
Cupi she lives in Houston, Texas; 
and her coach Bela Karolyl is the 
infamous Romanian trainer of 
Olympic star Nadia Comaneci. 

However, long before Mary 
Lou began training at Karolyi's 
gym in Houston, her poienilal as 
a world-class gymnast had been 
clearly demonstrated. At the 
USGF International Invitational 
1-ast June in Fort Worth, Mary Lou 
placed 12thAA (37.60) while 
scoring an impressive 9-80 vault 
and helping her USA Team to a 
gold medal victory. Throughout 
198 1 she consistently was ranked 
among the top U.S. Junior elite 
gymnasts, and won the silver 
medal in all around at the USOC 
National Sports Festival in Syra- 
cuse. New York. Later in 1982 she 
captured the USGF Single Elim- 



ination AA Championship, while 
in January of '83 she won the 
American Classic — the first step 
towards the Championships of 
the USA, the World Cham- 
pionships this October in Buda- 
pest, Hungary, and perhaps the LA 
Olympics, a year from this sum- 

Mary Lou began training with 
Bela and Marta Karolyi just after 
the first of this year. Bela helped 
prepare Mary Lou for her even- 
tual win at this American Cup, 
and he will probably help her 
attain her ultimate potential as a 
competitive gymnast . . . but for 
the sake of the permanent record 
— Mary Lou Retton hails from 
the West Virginia community of 
Fairmont where she was first 
coached by Gary Rafaloski; focts 
the national media will un- 
doubtedly overlook (nice job, 
Gary ...). 

Yet, Bela Karolyi's skill for 

questioned. His assault on Amer- 
ican women's gymnastics will be 
keenly observed and well doc- 
umented. His adaptation to the 
American culture of goals, values 
and motivation should ulti- 
mately challenge him one more 
time. After all, he alone chal- 
lenged the three decade old 
domination the Soviets held over 
international world and Olympic 
competition. In 1979 at Fort 
Worth's Tarrant County Conven- 
tion tlenter, minus an ailing and 

cban^l<iii Jiillannf Me.'^mara (left) lost 
ber title to the steinfUy tmprovins Mary lou 
OHIoa (right). 
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hospitalized Nadia, Bela's Romanian National Team stole the 
team gold from the Russians. A victory considered by many to 
be an even greater accomplishment than the unprecedented 
feats by Nadia at the '76 Montreal Olympics. His encore . . , 
appears to be an American performance. 

And thus, following Mary Lou's floor routine when "The 
Man" walks out next to the floor exercise mat in his dark blue 
USA Team warm-up, his broad .smile showing his obvious elation, 
his arms first raised triumphantly high in the air and then 
proudly around Mary Lou with a well-deserving congratulatoiy 
embrace . . . Well, even East Germany's Madame Ellen Berger 


Mary Lon's potivrful tumblmg speaks very tvell 
for itself. 


(FIG Womens Technical Director) is more inclined to jot down 
that 9.90 instead of a 9 80 on or even a 9.70 score for the new 
American girl . . who is now coached fay Bela Karolyi. 

And even though it can be conjectured that Bela indeed 
knows his own value to enhance a gymnast’s score in the eyes of 
the judges, Mary Lou's powerful tumbling speaks very weQ for 
itself. Her full-in mount, second mmbling pa.ss of a layout dou- 
ble-back and finally her unique final tumbling combination of 
front to layout straddled side somi surely puts Maty Lou in a 
tumbling class attended only, until now, by Judy Wills. 


Hitch Geytont (kjt) <toc$ e plrmieUe m his gokt inetlal roiilme on the high bar. 
OligbO Peter Ohinar poses with leammale .Uarr Lon Helton after being crouneit 
ebampions of the 1983 .StcDonsH's American Og>. ousting lunjvar defenders 
Jullanne ,Uc.\amara and Bari Conner. 

Position Available 

Executive Office Coordinator for 
United States Gymnastics Federation 
Men’s Gymnastic Program 

An in-house coordinator for handling logistical 
details/aspccts of men’s competition developmental 
programs. 

Salary commensurate with qualifications and 
responsibility. 

Send resume and coier letter to: 

Mike Jacki 

Merchants Plaza Suite 1144E 
IQl West Washington St 
hidianc^lis, Indiana 46204 
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In total, Mary Irtu received six — that's SIX scores of 9.90 or 
belter out of a possible eight scores in two days of competition. 
No doubt about it, Bela and Marta have their work cut out for 
them to shore-up that "weak event" of Mary Lou's — balance 
beam. Which, in fact, they have. Before, Mary Lou's consistency 
on beam was non-existent; she invariably fell off twice or three 
times as much as she stayed on. But a few small changes in com- 
position — a.k.a., remove the round-off lay-out step-out . . . due 
to a switching of legs in the round-off and eventual ianding 
which caused a minute shifting of her center of gravity sideways 
— and shazam. a beam score of 9.50 instead of 8.85. 

Mary Lou's other two 9.90 events were vaulting and uneven 
bars. Little debate would be evoked if one were to say Maty Lou 
Is, today, the world’s finest female vaultcr. Her layout Tsukahara 
full and open-pike handspring half-out are both awesome — the 
run. the block, height, distance, excellent landings and good 
form; if she has a compulsory handspring-fuU in the same neigh- 
borhood, a World Championship's gold medal next October 
could be hers. Such an accomplishment would mark only the 
second such medal won by a D.S. female gymnast. The first was 
in 1978 in Strasbourg, France, at the I9th World Championships 
when Marcia Frederick won the uneven bars event. If there are 
better optional vaulters in the world today, I have not seen nor 
heard about them as yet. And even though the round-off onto 
the board class of vaulters — as demonstrated very well by Rus- 
sians Shishova and Yurchenko in New York City — will someday 
develop into double-twisting and double-flipping vaults, it could 
be awhile before those vaults can be competed with the same 
measure of height and distance with which Mary lx>u perform.s 

Again on unevens, Mary Lou’s power and strength are her 
greatest virtues; enabling her to perform a fine back uprise, 
giants and a very high and controlled open-pike half-out dis- 
mount. However, her bar beat to pike front onto the top rail is 
distinctive, for it best demonstrates for her a quality of original- 
ity. For without that, she could be considered a lesser gymnast, 
who may only flip and twist very, very well. 


In the next 14 months. Mary Lou will challenge Coach 
Karolyl In his preparation and strategy going into the U.S. 
Olympic Trials and the Games themselves. Will he continue to 
showcase her strong suits of power, strength tumbling and 
showmanship of performance, and hide her lack of comparable 
leg and back flexibility and dance artistry behind well-conceived 
choreography? Or will he continue to evolve the artistry of Mary 
Ixm's gymnastics in addition to her awesome power? In either 
case, Mary Lou Retton’s potential is unquestioned, and Bela's 
strategy of Olympic preparation will be most interesting to 
observe. His presence on the American gymnastics stage could 
help solidify a consisienc>' of developmental training in co- 
ordination world-class training strategies in the year to come. 
Optimism about that silver medal for the USA team should never 
be greater. That's the short-range goal, but what about the next 
decade? Can he challenge the Russians once again? Time will 
tell . . . 

Peter Vidmar won everything in the U.S. last spring. He beat 
Jim Hartung at the NCAA Championships in Hartung's own back 
yard of Lincoln, Nebraska, and he cruised to a 1.00 victory over 
Mitch Gaylord at the Championships of the USA in Syracuse, 
New York. Peter also beat Bart Conner at last year's McDonald's 
American Cup, but die judges didn’t see it that way. It had been 
an event Peter said he had trained very hard to win . . . but Bart 
won his third American Cup. 

In Madison Square Garden’s press room following the 1982 
Cup, Peter and I sat unbothered as the media focused on Bart, 
and the women’s co-champions Juliannc and Bulgarian Zoja 
Grantcharova. It gave us a chance to speak about his perfbr- 


Peter Vkhmir OtioteJ was almial inimcible las! deJeallniJim Hartwtg 

(lourr rigbl ) al the ,\CAA In Uncoln. Sebnuka. Bart Conner (uffierHgblJ ttefeated 
Vidmar in tbe American Ci0 for bis tbird title. 
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mance, which Peter felt had been his best ever effort to date. At 
that time he was in a transition stage of difficulty improvement 
and routine composition changes following the October of '81 
Moscow World Championships, He was preparing for the '82 
NCAA's and the Championships of the USA- In the two days of 
qualifying and finals of the '82 competitinn. Peter had hit 12 for 
12 routines; finishing as the top qualifier on Saturday afternoon 
beating Conner and Hartung. 58,00 to 57.95 and 57.65 for Bart 
and Jim. 

Even though Peter was dissappointed, his gracious sports- 
manship never allowed one negative word to be said towards 
anything or anyone. Instead, he took pride in himself for his 
preparation and performance. He knew he had attained a new 
plateau of competitiveness that would continue to carty over to 
other domestic and international meets. He knew he would 
sooner or later have another opportunitv’ to go :iftcr Bart . . . 
down the road, as it were. 

He accepted my opinion that he had, in feet, won American 
Cup with a nod and a smile, a handshake and a "Thank you." 

in internationai competition, the judges, especially so the 
ones from Europe, have a strong tendeno- to extend a courtesy 
of score to the world's "name" gymnasts. This courtesy resem- 
bles that which also surrounds a world championship title fight 
in boxing. The challenger must seemingly knock out the champi- 
on — anything less and the champ retains his title. And so it 
goes on ffie world stage for g)'mnastlcs; Ban is a former World 
Cup champion on pommel horse and World Champion on paral- 
lel bars. He has been competing in the front line for USA gj'rn- 
nastics since the Pan Ant Games of 1975. Thus he is well known 
and welcomed into the fraternal atmosphere of international 
gymnastics judging. I.ast year Peter had to “knock him out" to 
win the Cup, which many coaches felt he indeed had accom- 
plished at that time , - . but not the judges. 
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The Men's Meet — However, now one year later it ap- 
peared the shoe would be on the other foot . . . this time in favor 
of Vidmar. I flew into New York estimating the men’s competi- 
tion wouid he a battle between Vidmar, Russians Arieraov and 
Martsinkiv and Japan's Sotorauca. Michael Nikolay (GDR) again 
would not be in condition or training for this meet, and if Con- 
ner had not improved and up-graded his difficulty to meet the 
world standard of today he wouldn't stand a chance for finals let 
alone challenge Vidmar and all for the Cup. With the homecourt 
advantage for the Americans my pre-meet prediction was 
Vidmar. 

. . . But when I arrived at the Garden for Friday's last day of 
pre-meet training it was Bart who had impressed the folks I 
spoke witli, and they were then predicting — "if Conner hits, 
he'll deserve to win." Bart had done what Vidmar did the year 
before — up-graded difficulty and improved routine composi- 
tion. On floor he was using three double-bacits in variation, rin^ 
were beefed up with added strength and a twisting double dis- 
mount, on vault he was using a Tsukahara full which he has only 
infrequently used up to now, he was dismounting parallel bars 
with a pike double-back and his hi^ bar one-arm work had vast- 
ly improved and in practice he'd been siinging triple-backs off 
pipe. Everyone was pleasantly surprised. 

As for Bart. “I'm finally healthy" Indeed, since the 1980 U.S. 
Olympic Trials in Jacksonville, Florida when Bart tore a bicep 
away from its insertion, taking a year to heal ... he was then 
plagued by a series of ankle and other little nagging iniurics — it 
was good to hear that he was heaithy. He certainly looked good; 
stronger in his shoulders and forearms than ever before. When 
everyone seemingly had his epitaph written, it appears a com- 
bination of regained good health and conditioning and the state- 
of-the-art training gym now on the University of Oklahoma's 
campus has allowed Bart to once again blow back into a compet- 

Riissians Vladimir Ariemor liejt) and Sl^n Harisinkw (bottom) were ihought to 

be in die running for the Cup's ruveled gold. 
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itive stance with the world’s top g>'mnasts, Bart’s compulsorles 
are always dynamite, so now with a hot set of optionals he could 
once again challenge for the national championship this June in 
Chicago. In any case, Bart was in New York and ready to defend 

Conner would have to defend his title against 22 competitors 
from 14 nations. Besides Vidmar, Mitch Gaylord would also com- 
pete for the USA. The biggest question about Mitch would be to 
what extent he would be competitively trained for this meet. His 
last International competition for the U.S. was in late November 
at Japan's Chunichi Cup. where he placed 4th AA. The NCAA 
earlier had ruled Mitch ineligible to compete with UCLA this 
season because he toured last winter with the U.S. Professional 
Classic. This would be Mitch’s first appearance in the top U.S. 
international event. 

The before mentioned challengers, some with excellent 
competitive credentials, would have a tough time winning the 
Cup seeing only one foreign gymnast has ever won in this meet’s 
seven year history. Japan's Mitsuo TSukahara won in 1977, with 
Americans Conner and Kurt Thomas each winning three cham- 
pionships. 

Artemov and Marcsinkiv are a part of the deep and talented 
group of Soviet male gymnasts under 20 years of age. Japan's 
Sotomura and Hlroyukl Onada had finished seventh and sixth in 
their '82 nationals. There were three national runner-ups besides 
Gaylord — Romania’s Dan Odorhean, France’s Jean-Luc Cairon 
and Canada’s Warren Long. Switzerland's Marco Piatti was their 
'82 national champion, while Canada’s Philippe Chartrand was 
his country's national junior champion. Bulgaria’s Stojan Delt- 
chev, AA bronze medalist at the '80 Moscos Olympics, was on 
the comeback trail, and GDR's Michael Nikolay has ranked 
among the world’s top 10 for several years. 

Once again though, these top competitors from Europe and 
Asia fell victim to early scheduling within their seasons. Here in 
the U.S. our gymnasts arc in competitive form because our col- 
legiate season Is peaking in March, but around the world it's just 
the beginning of competition for 1983 — especially so with 
these World tihampionships in late October. Because of this, Sat- 
urday’s qualifying round ran afoul of low scoring — injuries to 
Long and Dcltchev and a total of 41 routines which scored 9.20 
or lower (not including vaulting) made for a .somewhat sloppy 
meet. In pommel horse alone, 14 scores fell below this mart 

Even among the top nine finishers who qualified for finals 
there were 1 1 scores of 9-40 or under. One of those being a 9.25 
high bar score for Bart. It was his last event, and Bart was having 
a top meet. What had showed in training carried over to com- 
petition; Bart could now blend his experience, exceptional tech- 
nique and form with up-graded difficulty. Floor, pommel horse 
and especially rings went well and even in vaulting he avoided a 
near disaster. He practically missed his second hand on the 
horse, but completed a Tsukahara foil with what looked like a 
one-arm block. The landing was tow, but it was a fine vault that 
scored 9.75 Then, following a 9.80 PB set, Bart had completed 
the tough pans of HB — one-arm combinations and his Gienger 
— when he stooped into inverts and lost his grip with one hand. 
He hopes for an unprecendented fourth American Cup frded. He 
still finished fifth in the qualifying round, but behind Mitch and 
Peter — the rules allow only two g}-mna.sls per country to quali- 
fy into finals. Bart's one slip cost him a .5 major break; if he had 
scored 9 75 instead of 9.25 he would have finished in second 
qualifying with 58.40, behind Vidmar’s 58.55. 

Thus. Bart didn't make finals . . . but he could have, and de- 
servedly so. And perhaps this illustrates the current strength and 
trait of the American men today — team depth. Bart could have 
made finals and so could have Jim Hartung, Scott Johnson, Roy 
Palassou, Phil Cahoy, Tim Daggett, Mario McCutcheon and Chris 
Riegel. The days are over, al least for now, of a definitive national 
champion and a couple of top gymnasts. The more we sec of the 
world, the stronger USA depth appears. For the men, a few fu- 
ture events that should become shows not to miss — the '83 and 
'84 Championships of the USA, and the competition between the 
USA and Japan at '83 World Championships and the '84 Olym- 



J<^n‘s K(gi Sotomnra (abott) qualified forthe finak xcbUe Bulgaria's Stefan 
Deitcher met uitb an earfr Injury. 
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The Finals; In order, ihe qualifiers included — Vidmar (USA), 
Arteraov (URS), Martsinkiv (URS), Gaylord (USA), Sotomura 
(JPN), Nikolay (GDR), Onoda QPN), and Piatte (SUI). These 
men also include Saturday’s announced event champions; FX — 
Vidmar, 9.80; PH — Martsinkiv, 9.85; R — Conner and Gaylord, 
9.80; V — A/temov, Gaylord, Conner and Nikolay, 9.75; PB — 
Vidmar, 9-85 and HB — Vidmar and Gaylord, 9.80. 

Before competition began, the favorites were Vidmar, 
Gaj'lord and the two Soviets. However, the dark horse was Ko(i 
Sotomura who was enable of six clean routines which could 
.score in the 58.00 range Any missed routines from the top com- 
petitors could open the door; he couid 9.65 himself into a title. 

Such an occurrence didn't seem likely, but in the first event, 
floor exercise, Artemov was short on his piked full-in mount to 
score 9-30 and finish last, .60 behind Vidmar. Artemov had 
finished the quailfy’ing round in second with a 58.20, .55 behind 
Peter then. He wa.s considered Vidmar’s toughest challenger in 
Sunday's finals, but now he was virtually out of the running un- 
less a rash of missed routines happened. This was Artemov's 
third time to compete in the US, in less than a year. He first 
competed in Gainesville, Florida, last spring in the USA/USSR 
dual meet, and he then returned in December to tour with the 
Russian collegiate team. He is one tough Junior gymnast; perhaps 
a strong candidate for their '84 Olympic team. 

Vidmar earned a 9-90 to begin the competition with a strong, 
well tumbled floor sec His three variations of double-backs — 
tuck full-in, tuck and pike — were all high with solid landings. 
After Che first event, Japan's Onoda was in second, scoring a 9.80 
with a very high triple-full mount highlighting his routine. 

Pommel horse set the tempo for the remainder of the meet; 
all the top competitors hit. Even Michael Nikolay managed to 
Slay on today. As the reigning world champion on the pommel 
horse from the '81 Moscow meet, he Ls the most inconsistent 
world champion in any event in memory. Russian Martsinkiv 
won the event with a 9.85 set and replaced Onoda in second, 
still behind Peter — 19.70 to 19.45. Martsinklv’s form and good 
body extension highlighted his longitudinal circle work Now, as 
everyone has added flairs and handstands to their routines, It 
appears the elements which will separate the top performers 
will once again become the quality and multiple variations of 
back work in combination with on and off pommel work. The 
Russian's are now addressing body position, flexibility and toe 
form more today than ever before, and on pommel horse both 
Martsinkiv and Artemov demonstrated this. Artemov and Vidmar 
tied with 9.805. 

I'Witch Gaylord went into the third event, rings, tied for third 
with Onoda. He had hit two for two and each set had scored 
9.70. In qualifying his horse sec was Just a bit rough, scoring 
9.45, so in finals he was off to a solid sian. He didn’t win rings, 
Vidmar did with a 9.90 (dismounting with a well landed double- 


twisting double), but Mitch’s 9.95 vaulted him into second 
place. It was a position he kept to himself for the remaining 
three events. 

Vaulting once again was a throw-away for scores, everyone 
hit and earned between 9.70 and 9.85. Onoda's layout Tsukahara 
won, but it was only becau.se Artemov did not compete what he 
had showed earlier in the week's training. He competed a tucked 
handspring-front half-out, but trained a tucked 1 '/; twisting "half- 
out." In training the vault was high, had great distance and an 
easy landing — it was some vault! 

After four events, Peter maintained his lead with a .39.35 
score, However, the spread between Gaylord In second at 39.00 
and Artemov in sixth with 38.60 svas only .40 for these five gym- 
nasts with PB and HB to go. 

Momentum changed around a tittle in parallel bars. Until this 
fifth event the attention was focused on the competition be- 
tween gymnasts, but now the judges wanted into the show. First, 
however, Martsinkiv did exactly what he did the day before — 
missed his mount of cast to support immediate front loss. He 
was short on the toss, took a couple extra swings and scored 
9-30; he too took himself out of the meet with a missed routine. 
Then, a few gymnasts later, Gaylord swung through a nice 9 60 

Peter won uHth consistency, and six top 
routines. 

set only to score 9-90, win the event and insure a one-two USA 
AA finish. Vidmar and Artemov were clearly superior in tech- 
nique, form, difficutcy and composition. Artemov swings some of 
the finest PB in the world; his ending sequences of the "ul- 
timate" back-stutz, hop pirouette, back-hand, back-hand, double- 
back dismount are superb. But . . . 

Peter Vidmar wrapped up his first American Cup title with a 
solid high bar performance. He tied to win the last event with 
Martsinkiv who used a couple of excellent releases (including a 
high reverse hccht) and onc-arm combination work to score a 
9.35. Vidmar was just a touch off in his Markelov and quickty 
removed the Gienger which immediately follows, but nailed his 
new dismount, using a layout double-back. His .25 lead going 
into the final event was never seriously challenged. 

Peter won with consistency, and six cop routines. The two 
Soviets missed, but once again demonstrated the awesome depth 
they enjoy on their national team. Mitch Gaylord, however, also 
exemplified the USA team depth — hihing six for six routines 
'With solid difficulty. 

Before the final results were announced and the award pre- 
sentations made, there was a brief moment to congratulate Peter 
on another excellent meet and this year the all around title. 
"Makes up for last year, ch?" The smile from the 1983 McDo- 
nald's American Cup champion gave me my answer. 
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The Women's Meet — American’s Mary Lou Retton, Ju- 
iianne McNamara, and Tracee Talavera all had an excellent 
weekend in New York City. They hit all their routines, leading to 
an eventual one-two-thrcc USA Finish in the qualifying round, 
while the rest of the world stumbled behind. In Saturday’s quali- 
fying competition, over 40% of the routines scored 9.20 or low- 
er. As last year, a strong group of ‘named ’ world-clas.s gymnasts 
were sloppy at the beginning of this international competitive 



As uith the American men, the USA ivomen’s 
team depth is better than ei'er before. 


The reigning ‘82 World Cup Champion. Russia's Natalia Yur- 
chenko, Finished last in Sunday's Finals. She missed three of four 
routines, but it was only because she probably was not in 100% 
routine condition as yet. After all, she didn’t win the World Cup, 
an optional competition between many of the world's top gym- 
nasts, with card tricks. However, the world’s loss in a USA gain. 
Home meets always have their advantages, but a USA sweep of 
the qualify’ing round and finals was well deserved . . , signifying 
another one of the many indications that America’s women g>’m- 
nasls will be well prepared for the ’84 Games. 

As with the American men, USA women’s team depth Is bet- 
ter than ever before. American Cup Champion, Mary Lou Retton, 
flew into New York as the U5. alternate for the meet. Her Hous- 
ton teammate, Dianne Durham, had earlier been selected by the 
USGF National Office to compete with lyacee and Julianne. Di- 
anne’s winning all-around performance at the '82 International 
Invitational had pronounced her viable worth as a world-class 
gymnast in the international arena In the weeks preceding the 


Bela Karolyi 
takes U.S. gymnasts 
under skilled wing 

Sally Wilson 

HOUSTON — The drive to school used to weave through 
the hilly, wooded land of Transylvania toward a small town 
called Deva. Along the way, Bela Karolyi would pass count Drac- 
ula's castle, where thin steel stakes supposedly once held the 
count's viciims. Wild boar and wolves roamed the forests on the 
road sides. 

The gj mnastics high school in Deva was nothing if not iso- 
lated. Within the ccnturies-old walls, Karolyi created from 
scratch a girls gymnastics team that beat the Russians and gave 
unprecedented attention to bis small Eastern bloc nation. 

In early 1981, Karolyi and his wife, Marta, left the school and 
drove through Transylvania for the last time, leaving behind their 
7-ycar-old daughter. 

January 1983. You drive along F.M. I960 just north of Hous- 
toft Every 10 yards or so, a portable aluminum .sign beckons cars 
. . . Insty Prints . . . Stop N Co . . . NUDE Fitmllutv . . . SALEH — 
Gold Dust Pawn Shop . . . 

On the left-hand side of the road, a rollaway sign with a red 
arrow on top oddly points toward a bulldozer in an empty field. 
The sign says, "Karolyi Gymnas . . . Boys & Girls Tbts," 

The field, you discover, is not where the Karolyi gym is lo- 
cated; it's down the block. This Karolyi gynraasiic school has no 
historical significance; it's a metal, windowless building 200 
years off F.M. I960. Tall pine trees shade the adjacent lots; a 
double-wide trailer rests next door. 

“This team now — I’m not exaggerating — is 
the most pou>erful in the country. " — Karolyi 

"It was a rainy day, and pretty humid," Karolyi says, describ- 
ing his first look at the place. "Bad Impression. 1 thought it was a 
Uttle bit strange, this metal building. But then 1 saw that every 
business here has a metal building. And the good impression was 
the evergreen environment. 1 love woods and trees.” 

Early in the afternoon, the building is quiet except for the 
drone of an insurance salesman's voice and a carpenter's drill. 
The ceiling and upper walls, covered with insulation the color of 
dirty water, cast a bleak pall over the place. Upstairs on a deck 
that overlooks the gym, two identical posters of Nadia Comaneci 
brighten one wall. Karolyi sits on a garage-sale couch in front of 

“This team now — I'm not exaggerating — is the most 
powerful in the country,’’ Karolyi says. "Maybe excepting the 
Russians, we can beat anybody in the world." 

By the time the 1984 Olympics are over, Beia Karolyi plans 
to have made an impact once again on the world of gymnastics. 
It will be with American girls and Texan backing, but nonethe- 
less will have the Karolyi imprint. 

Karolyi, his wife and reunited daughter Andrea have been in 
Houston since last February, and already he has lured the top 
woman vaulter In the U.S, to move there — Dianne Durham. In 
December. l4-year-oid Mary Lou Retton, who recently finished 
first all-around in the American Classic, left West Virginia for 
Karolyi's school. 

K^olyi took Durham. 15, to an individual meet in Tokyo in 
November. The only other American was I'racee Talavera, the 


Cup, Bela Karolyi began lobbying for Mary Lou’s additional inclu- 
sion into competition. Thus, enlightened of Bela's strategy, she 
was brought to New York City as the alternate in order to show- 
case her talent to the world during the training sessions prior to 
the weekend's competition. However, during practice Dianne 
strained an already tender muscle around her hip and was forced 
to withdraw from the meet. The door then swung wide open . , , 
Mary Lou didn't hesitate! With two events running at a time dur- 
ing qualifying, Mary Lou was fortunate to begin on vaulting. She 
nailed an awesome layout 'Kukahara-foll to score 9 90. Jultanne 
began on uneven bars; she, too, scored a 9.90; as both talented 
Americans tied for the lead after the first round. 

TWo American gymnasts . - . competing in two events . , . 
scoring two well deserved 9 90s . . . winning two events ... it 
appears to be a sign of the times. 

He is someone people do not question too 
often, but bis bar settings for Yurchenko were 
a bit off. 

At the end of the second round, julianne and Mary Lou re- 
mained in the lead, but not without a bit of controversy. While 
Mary Lou again scored 9.90 on bars and Julianne scored 9.70 for 
a tuck Ikukahara-full, AMF-Amcrican equipment representative 
Jenny Fontana found out first hand there was another "hot" in- 
lemationai coach on the floor besides Bela Karolyi. After the first 
event, Russia's Yurchenko was in third .10 behind Retton and 
McNamara, but she missed on her next event uneven bars. 

Yurchenko is coached by Vladislav “The Bear" Rostorostsky 
who is also Albina Schishova’s coach. Most notably, Rostorotsl^ 
has trained former Olympic Champion Ludmilla Tourischeva and 
USSR Olympian Natalia Shaposhnlkova. He is someone people do 
not question too often, but his bar settings for Yurchenko were a 
bit off — the top rail was set a notch too high. When called on it, 
he was livid, but rules are rules — even for the Soviets. 

The new lower bar setting caused \^l^cheoko to take several 
extra swings after her reverse hecht. Normally her bars are ex- 
cellent, Including a combination of reverse hecht to immediate 
Deltchcv. But not today . . . Her 9.40 was a generous overscore. 
She was lucky to qualify for finals; and. interestingly enough, 
throu^out the remainder of the afternoon Rostorotsky kept 
returning to the unevens — sometimes alone, sometimes with 


best-known U.S. gymnast. Durham won the vault and finished 
second ou the uneven bars. Talavera didn't win a medal. 

The meet was Karolyi's international debut as a U.S. coach. 
The Russians were not the first to welcome him back. 

“The Russians hoped after our defection that they escaped 
from us forever," says Karolyi, with a smile. "It was a big surprise 
there for everyone that I came up with a strong gymnast, and it 
was incredible for the Russians to see how we can do it. They 
really got upset. 

"Everybody said American kids are spoiled, no ambitions, 
they don't want to make a commitment. Kids are the same 
everywhere in the world. Communist or capitalist, if it's some- 
thing they don’t want to do, they’ll just say forget it.” 

Karolyi, a fit man of 40, has applied virtually the same system 
in the U.S. that he has used for 20 years. The basis of it is hard 
work, with particular emphasis on technique. The only change is 
a return to the artistic flair that was set aside with the advent of 
difiicult tumbles in the 1970s. That, he says, will be his new 
mark. 

Karolyi heads downstairs, past two video machines and heads 
out to the vault area. Retton, Durtiam and three other gymnasts 
are at the opposite end of the runway, laughing and joking like, 
well, l4-year-olds. Retton is in mid-sentence when she gets the 
nod from Durham that the coach is waiting. 

“My dad called last night, and he said. How's it going?'" says 
Retton. She lifts on her toes and starts to take off. "Hard'' she 
yells back to Durham. 
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Fonuna, sometimes with other Eastern Bloc officials. AMFs pres- 
ident, Larry Fie. has probably received by now a letter from 
Soviet and FIG honcho Yuri Titov complaining about the inferior 
standards and specifications of AMF’s equipment while threaten- 
ing replacement of the official Olympic apparatus. Oh. well . . . 
on with the meet. 

Not everyone who made finals hit four for four. Retton and 
McNamara did, but Yurchenko mi.ssed twice (again on BB), 
Shishova fell on bars. Romania's Agache fell on beam and Bulgar- 
ia’s Grantcharova also fell on beam. However, Tracee Talavera hit 
four solid routines only to meet the same fate as Conner — qual- 
ify for finals but get bumped out because she was the third 
American when only two could compete in finals. Unfortunate, 
but as with Rosioroisky — rules are rules. 

Still, Ttacce’s performance was noteworthy. Espiecally so 
when her obvious maturirt’ is more evident with each passing 
month and competition. In vaulting she was experimenting with 
the round-off onto the board into an open-pike Tkukahara-type 
vault. In the future, a tuck full will probably be added. However, 
she competed a piked handspring half-out — a little short and 
low scoring 9 35. Bars, beam, and floor were strong — 9.70, 
9.80, 9.55. Her maturity of experience showed clearly on beam; 
she was comfortable and elegant, winning the event. Her total of 
38.40 placed her third AA, but not into finals. 

The Finals — No qualifying scores carried over which gave 
new life to those who had missed on Saturday. GDR’s Franka 
Voight and Czcchoslavakia’s Alena Drcvjana were not necessarily 
talented enough to win, but anyone of the other six — Retton, 
McNamara, Yurchenko, Shishova, Grantcharova, or Agache — 
were capable of winning this year’s Cup. Could Mary Lou contin- 
ue her 9-90 streak? Who would hit or miss? The Americans had 
the edge, but Grantcharova snuck past everyone last year to Oe 
Julianne. 

All eight gymnasts hit in vaulting, the first event in finals; and 
except for Mary Lou's 9-95, ail the scores ranged from 9. 50 to 
9-70. Dfcvjana’s (TCH) open pike Isukahara was overscored at 
9.50, while Agache's innovative Va on 'A off handspring front 
with a mck full twist seemed drastically underscored at 9.60. She 
could have been close behind Retton, instead there was a three- 
way tie for second with Julianne and the two Russians at 9 70. 

Kommia's Uvim Agache failed to make die finals uben she fell of the bakmee 



She misses the vault, and Karolyi takes her arms and thrusts 
them out to show where she's not following through. A storm 
cloud of frustration closes in on her face. The girl stalks back to 
the opposite end and flings her arms against the wall. 

A week later, Retton comes back to the g>'m with the first 
10.0 ever scored in the vault in an American meet. 


When Bela and Marta left Romania for the U.S. Nadia tour in 
early 1981, they were unhappy and feeling increasingly helpless. 
The government was sending a gymnastics federation official and 
a security agent on the trip for the first time. Their control was 
sliding away. 

The situation had worsened since the 1976 Olympics, when 
the world, courtesy of television, fell in love with a pbcie named 
Nadia Comaneci. The government began making its presence felt 
in the hiUs of Transylvania, requesting that the Karolyis and their 
girls make speeches and put on exhibitions. They Introduced the 
girls as representatives of the Communist youth. 

“As soon as they recognized that people knew Romania more 
for Nadia than the Communist party, they started to assume she 
was the result of their system” says Karolyi. 


Bela Karolyi feels ifler die Olympics in 84 be uill baie made anaiber rnipad on 
the world of g)mnaslKS. 
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Both Soviet girls performed round-oflf onto the board vaults and 
used tuck Ikukahara fulls in the post-flight phase while Juliannc 
competed a l^ukahara full in the conventional manner of round- 
off onto the horse first. 

In uneven bars, Mary Lou kept her lead over Julianne of .25 
with another solid set scoring 9.90. The story again centered on 
the two Russians, each missing and foiling on Deltchevs. Shisho- 
va has not yet hit one of four bar routines in the la.st two years of 
American Cup. Last year site failed to complete her giants. For 
Yurchenko, bars was the start of three miserable events for her; 
after an 8.80 she lost her momentum entirely. 

The third event spelled disaster for both Agache and Gram- 
charova who were in third and fourth before balance beam. 
Voight, Shlshova and Yurchenko each missed as well; both Rus- 
sians dismounted with full ins. Then, excepting for Yurchenko, 
everyone performed well in floor expercise. 


Consistency can, anct often tvill, beat difficulty. 


The final order was basically determined by consistency. 
Both Julianne and Mary Lou hit four of four, and finishing in 
third was Czechoslavakia's Drevjana who was the only other 
gymnast to complete four routines. She merely “9.55" herself 
Into the bronze medal; underlining still one of the most basic 
lessons of competition — consistency can, and often will, beat 
difficulty in fact, Drevjana's clean and consistent beam routine 
scored a 9.75 good enough to win the event and break up an 
absolute clean sweep of the meet and all the events by the 
Americans in two days. 

The McDonald’s American Cup is the premier showcase 
competition in the US. Kathy Johnson, TVaeec Talavera, and Ju- 
Uanne McNamara have each used American Cup to showcase 
their potential to the world prior to a World Championships 
competition. All three American gymnasts won a bronze medal 
in their next major world meet . . . Wliai then will the future 
hold for Mary Lou Retton? Perhaps Coach Bela Karolyi has some 
idea. Indeed! 

Tit USA's Julienne McNamere came through wilb a silcer medal tn the McDonald's 
American Cup. She /inlsbtd wili a total of 39 points .39 bebhul gold medaUst Marj' 



Karoyi, whose patriotism fell in line behind his pride, could 
not work with the interference. He quit as national coach. The 
government then cut his budget. But there wasn't any plan, he 
says, to defect. His roots were in Hansylvanla, and his w'hole life 
had been wrapped around gymnastics. 

On the UB. tour, the Karolyi pride was getting eaten alive, 
Marta and he would watch television interviews and read in pa- 
pers about how Nikoiai Vleni, the federation official, was Nadia’s 
coach, and yes, he was responsible for the girl's development. 
Day after day. 

The night before the plane was to leave New York for Roma- 
nia, Marta and Bela spoke the word defection. They stayed 
awake all night, discussing the pros and cons, back and forth, 
until pride got the last word. 

The girls were gathered in a room the next morning. Bela 
forced himself to look each in the eye while he explained the 
decision. Then he left the room quickly. The tears spilling onto 
their cheeks would lead to his outside the door. 

Marla and Bela picked up their suitcases and took a cab to a 
telaliveY place in Manhattan. It was March 30. Somehow, every- 
one else seemed as confused and torn as they were that day. as if 
an emotional whirlwind inside had caught sail along the streets. 

"By some stupid coincidence," says Bela. "President Reagan 
was shot the same day." 

TTie Karolyis got several offers once word seeped out that 
they had defected. They chose Norman, Okia., where they could 
teach at the university and have a separate program out of a 
gymnastic schooL 


In the meantime, they had contacted Houston representative 
Bill Archer, who helped them get their daughter out of the coun- 
try. It took five months, but legally Romania could not keep her 
If both parents were In another country. They did lose their 
house and property 

The Karolyis were looking for a place, maybe with some 
trees, and Archer suggested Houston. Last February, they moved 
in with the Sundance Athletic Club and started their program. In 
October, they took the option on a lease to buy the metal build- 
ing. 

Since Febniar)’. tbe school has groivn from 150 
girls to 300 . 

Since February, tlie school has grown from 1 50 girls to 300. 
As they did in Romania, the Karolyis look for the girls at a young 
age. Last summer, they went to day-care centers and kindergar- 
tens and offered free time on their mats. They then tell the 
mothers which kids have potential of dexterity and daring, the 
essential combination for the sport. 

"After almost two years, I’m very positive we made the tight 
decision," says Bela, who was named a U.S. national team assis- 
tant in December. “The result of the decision we can see right 
now. We’re more and more satisfied." 

The one drawback is the financial insecurity. In Romania, 
Karolyi only was concerned with coaching; it's illegal to own a 
private business. Now, he and his wife are trying to break even at 
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Mixed 

Pairs 

Jacksonville, Florida — UTie sun, surf, and warmth of Flor- 
ida's northeastern Atlantic shoreUne again welcomed the Amer- 
ican Cup Tour gymnasts for the third year in a row. And once 
again Jacksonville Mayor Jake GoUbtild and the town's citizens 
made everyone feel right at home during festivities prior to this 
Charter Company sponsored Internationa] Mixed-Pairs competi- 

This fifth annuai meet had ?8 gymnasts entered from 14 na- 
tions including — Bulgaria, Canada. Czechoslovakia, France, Ger- 
man Democratic Republic, Great Britain, (fungaiy, Italy, Japan, 
Romania, Soviet Union, Switzerland and West Germany as svell as 
four pairs from the United Stales. American pairs were Dianne 
Durham and Jim Hartung. 'IFacee Taiavera and Mitch Gaylord, 
Mary Lou Retton and Peter Vidmar and 1982 defending champi- 
ons Julianne McNamara and Bart Conner. 

The people of Jacksonville were first introduced to this In- 
ternational competition in 1981 when the People's Republic of 
China's Qun Huang L Yue[ie were the victors in a dose competi- 
tion over the USA's Kathy Johnson and Jim Hartung. The towns 
folks immediately took the Chinese gymnasts into their hearts; 
which they enthusiastically demonstrated the following year as 
they cheered Tany Xiaoli and 2fou Limin into a close .10 compe- 
tition with Julianne and Bart. Surprisingly this extremely warm 



The proud coach, Bela Kemfyi, stands uiilh bts prize pupil Mery Lou Helton as she 
acinowlet^ her victory during the McDonald's American Cup. 


the school by teaching at Sam Houston State three mornings a 
week. Associate professors in physical education, they make the 
50-mile drive to Huntsville and are in the gym by early after- 
noon. Workouts with the elite gymnasts go to 9 p.m. 

"This is my property.” he says. '''ITiat's a very good feeling. 
But there's a little pressure, with traveling, Che ftcililies. We 
started a non-profit organization, to cry to get sponsors to help 
for the Olympics. But — hah — we have no sponsors!" 

Bela is easily caught up in the excitement of the future, of 
medals for America and for Texas, the state whose healthy ego 
matches his own. I'hen his strong face turns down when asked 
about differences in the two places. 

"It's another world,” he says. "We miss the family, the 
relationship with the kids. They were part of our life, not just 
our profession. Can you imagine if one man in his lifetime could 
have, at a little club, seven world champions?" 

He shakes his head. He is up again, just as quickly. He says he 
feels very comfortable in Houston, one of the free world's most 
discombobulaied cities, ilianks to loose zoning laws. This, com- 
ing from a man who adored the woods, the isolation of a Roma- 
nian counir>'Side, who hunted for ducks, geese and wild boar on 
days off. 

"I went to New Mexico to hunt in October, for antelope," 
says Karolyi. Then he adds, raising an eyebrow playfully, "1 got a 
trophy. It’s not a gold medal, but I’m very proud. Very proud." 
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Albim Sbisbot'e q/ tbe Sotiet t'aitui (left), Alena Drajarut of Cieehosknfakta 
(abaej and Peter Vidmar tbe United Stales (rigbO. 

and friendly atmosphere of competition negated any home turf 
advantage for the Americans. The foreign delegations have al- 
ways enjoyed the competition, due panl)’ to this friendly envi- 
ronment. (However, Jacksonville's favorites — the Chinese — 
were not on that year’s tour.) In recent weeks, clarification has 
been well defined as to their unexpected absence in early 
March. The American government’s decision give asylum to a 
Chinese tennis player who defected last year has thus caused the 
Chinese to freeze any cultural — including sport — exchanges 
with the U.S. Yet, when the Chinese gymnasts refused their two 
invitations for U.S. competition on the American Cup Tour and 
the USA/China Dual Meet m San Francisco last February, it was 
specuiated that after the Chinese men’s domination of last 
October's World Cup, they were not hiding out until the World 
Championships in the fall. It would have been an interesting 
stratcg>', but it was international political strategy, not competi- 
tive. How the Chinese will then approach the ’84 Olympics will 
be most interestuig. 



Karolyi ‘preparing’ U.S. gymnasts for ’84 


HOUSTON — At the 1978 World Championships in Stras- 
bourg, France, Bela Karolyi carefully watched a young Califor- 
nian named Rhonda Schwani. The Romanian coach thought he 
saw the next Nadia Comaneci. 

"I said that nobody could beat her," said Karolyi. "She was 
one of the most talented kids I’d ever seen." 

Karolyi looked for her at the next World Championships, at 
Fort Worth. He never saw her again. She was going through the 
first of several knee injuries. 

“They’re trying to do too much in a burry and 
there's not consistent preparation for a long 
period. " 

Karolyi, who in 1981 defected to the U.S. and now runs a 
gymnastics school and Olympic training site in Houston, used to 
be mystified by U.S. gymnasts. They were as talented if not more 
so than the Russians or the Romanians, but they often dropped 
out of the sport because of injury. He understands the problem 


"It's the inconsistency of preparation,” said Karolyi. 'They're 
trying to do too much in a hurry, and there’s not consistent prep- 
aration for a long period. Everybody works on their own, follows 
their own Ideas. That’s not bad, but unfortunately, everybody’s 
not on the right track." 

One of the most established gymnastic schools in the U.S. is 
the SCATS club, nm by U.S. national coach Don Peters in Hunt- 
ington Beach, Calif. Julianne McNamara, the Americans' top pros- 
pect for an Olympic medal right now, trains there and was re- 
cently joined by Amy Koopman of Chicago. 

In less than a year, Karolyi has established himself as the 
main rival to SCATS by drawing U.S. elite gymnasts Dianne 
Durham, Mary Lou Retton and Beth Pope to his program. The 
lure, Retton and Durham say, was his excellence in technique 
and preparation. 

"Nobody pays attention to basic preparation," said Karolyi. 
“They teach them how to do hard tricks. I’d like to give a certain 
example." 

Karolyi would like to see his example come forth as early as 
the 1984 Olympics. 

"There’s no Olga or Nadia now," he said. "If they’re very pre- 
pared, somebody can become a star in 1984. 1 hope it’s going to 
be an American." 
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coitHnued from page 6 

elation with regard to soiving DSGF office problems is to be in 
the ofBce and see what happens, because that reality greatly dif- 
fers from the perception of one on the outside. 

I have had many, many more good reiacionships in my life in 
the sport of gymnastics than I have had bad ones. I have, how- 
ever, attempted to identify what, in my personal opinion, can be 
done to make the USGF a better organization. Unfortunately, 
when coaches represent athletes and want them to win, the an- 
xiety and irrational behavior that Is sometimes elicited as an out- 
growth of the competitive environment, has many negative 
effects on the smooth operation of the national organization. 

From a comparative standpoint, the United States Gymnastics 
Federation has as respectable a stature as any other sports gov- 
erning body in the United States, and we have much to be proud 
of. We have a sport that we believe in, that the public believes 
in, one that has proven to be one of the most popular sports at 
the Olympic Games, and one which is followed by the world 
amateur sporting community in general with great adulation. We 
have a commodity or a property that is so precious that we must 
constantly analyze the framework within which that property 
exists CO be sure that the very framework upon which it hangs 
— the United States Gymnastics Federation — is not damaging 
to that property. It is healthy for us all to engage in self-analysis 
from time to time, and I Chink that as a collective organization, it 
is time for that self-analysis so that we can re-evaluate and cor- 
rect in a positive manner these areas where we need to make 
improvements. 
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The Competlllon — The Internalional Mixed-Pairs is a 
unique event. A one-of-a-kind, original gy-mna.stics competition 
designed to be creative, fun and competitive. Tlic format for 
Mixed-Pairs teams together one male and one female g)'mnast in 
a three-tier elimination meet. In all 19 teamed-pairs entered the 
first round of optional competition, v^'itli each gymnast choosing 
one event to perform on. Each g>'mnast competes. Is judged, and 
their scores are added for a composite team score for each pair. 
The top 12 pairs qualify’ for an alike second round, of which tite 
top 6 pairs advance to the finals. In each round the gymnasts 
must choose a different event, and the final score for each pair is 
cumulative through the three rounds. 

These event choices each gymnast is faced with, and the 
added variable of how well your teammate also performs helps 
to make this competition unique and diflerenlly competitive. Be- 
cause of this competition format and several days rest after New 
York City, the gymnasts were much more consistent and in turn 
competitive. Tlie three-event formal also allowed an injured 
gymnast a better opportunity — as tvas the case for Bulgaria's 
Stojan Delchev. He finished last in American Cup due to a bad 
wheel but made finals at Mixed-Pairs. 
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Brian Meeker vs. Tim Daggett — Consistent and solid 
throughout, Meeker fought long and hard but to no avail. Once 
the chalk settled after Meeker's 9.70 horizontal bar routine. Dag- 
gett emerged the victor by .05, the smallest winning margin in 
the entire men’s competition. 

Meeker's 56.55 was the highest score received by the gym- 
nasts w'ho foiled to qualify for the semi-tinals. His outstanding 
tricks included a ftill-in tack-oui mount on floor, back uprise 
front toss on parallel bars and a double-twisting double-back off 
horizontal bar. 


Stacey Maloney vs. Scott John.son — Afineand consistent 
effort by Maloney, a graduate student in finance, kept him in the 
running against the overpowering Johnson. 

Maloney has an appealing style; his execution is clean and 
smooth. On parallel bars, his cast support is caught with a near 
straight body at horizontal. His stutz handstand is well executed, 
using good technique and tight leg form. And on horizontal bar, 
he opens with an original combination — back uprise to hand- 
stand, front scalder with regular grip, back stalder, immediate 
reverse hecht. 

Jim Mikus vs. Tim Daggett— Mikus got off to a slow start 
wlien on floor his tuck double dismount overturned taking him 
out of bounds. After three events, Daggett commanded a 1.25 
lead. Mikus then picked up the pace with a clean piked double 
front vault (.9.7) and a beamiftil horizontal bar routine (9.65). 
Daggett's failure to recatch his toe on reverse hecht could have 
been costly had it not been for a sizeable lead picked up in the 
preceding five events. 

Although not one of the tournament’s more consistent com- 
petitors, Mikus' mastery of basics is evident in his strong tech- 
nical execution. His impressive tricks include a triple twisting 
back flip and a IVi twisting Arabian handspring on floor and on 
horizontal bar a one-arm combination — a Higgins roll into a 
half Ono. 

Roy Palassou vs. Peter Vidmar — This match between 
top-rated Vidmar and fast up and coming Roy Pala.ssou proved to 
be the most exciting of the three-day tournament. 

Hipping his way to a 9.80 on floor with a routine using no 
less than nine somersaults, Palassou quickly dispelled anyone’s 
preconception that this would be an easy win for Vidmar. Strong 
performances by Palassou gained him a two-tenth lead going 
into the fifth event, parallel bars. 

Vidmar, who up to this point had been a little less than his 
usual self (he had failed to stand up his ring dismount, a double- 
twisting double-back), came through on parallel bars with a 
9.90, establishing for himself a one-tenth lead. 

Going into horizontal bar. Palassou found himself in an envi- 
able position with Vidmar well within striking distance. How- 
ever, a missed jam to inverts by Palassou took the pressure off 
Vidmar for the first time. Finishing the meet like a true champ, 
Vidmar executed with virtuouslty both his Markelov vault im- 
mediate Glenger and his Jaeger (front flip reeatch) out of in- 
verts. A 9-80 on high bar brought Vidmar’s all-around score to a 
58.35, the highest and possibly the most hardly fought for score 
in the entire tournament. 


Floor — Winning floor with a 9.80, Johnson was clearly the 
outstanding performer with exceptional difficulty and clean ex- 
ecution. His routine uses a layout double-back mount; tull-in 
back-out; full twisting drive roll, straddle jump, punch front 1 W, 
and a stuck pike double-back dismount. 

Pommel Horse — A perfectly executed routine by Vidmar 
earned him the highest score, 9.80. Vidmar breaks into his scis- 
sor combination from a handstand, does a spindle within three 
circles and flairs to a handstand on his dismount. Ail four com- 
petitors are competent pommel horse swingers. All finished this 
event virtually deadlocked with no more than 2.05 separation. 

Rings — Powerful swing, solid handstands and a double- 
twisting double-back dismount captured the event for Johnson. 
His 9-75 routine pul him in the lead with Cahoy and Vidmar 
close behind. 

Daggett picked up ting swing in his routine thereby scoring 
an 8.70 which virtually eliminated any chance he might have 
had of winning the tournament. 



Scoll Johnson, uho has been /mown to otvrpoifer bis opponents, simiveti an earfy 
scare by Stacey Maloney on the horaonUt bar to go on and win. 
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USGF SINGLE ELIMINATION CHAMPIONSHIPS 
December 17*21, 1982, Reno, Nevada 


Vault — Each competitor executed a good vault, but none of 
the vaults were extraordinary’. Vidmar received the highest 
score, 9.6s. Both Vidmar and Daggett used piked handspring 
front while Cahoy and Johnson used Kasamatsus. 

Coming out of vaulting, Johnson continued to hold on to the 
lead by two-tenths. 

Parallel Bars — Each of these four competitors is a truly 
outstanding parallel bar performer. Cahoy and Johnson tied for 
first at 9.80. Cahoy uses much originality; (from the side) stoop 
through peach to a V-sit, press out to handstand and a Ehamodov 
IVti to one rail immediate V* pirouette, as in a Diamadov I Vi, 

Johnson's routine is unlike the other three in that it is more 
exciting, fast moving, and dynamic as demonstrated by his strad- 
dled front 1 to Kato hop. After parallel bars. Johnson remained 
out in front by a wider but slim margin (.25) while Vidmar and 
Cahoy followed in a close tie. 

Horizontal Bar — This is another strong event for all four 
competitors. Unable to break ihcir tic or to take over the all- 
around, Cahoy and Vidmar tied and won the final event with 
9.8s. Both had solid routines and used the front flip recatch out 
of inverts. Cahoy uses an original onc-arm combination: half 
pirouette, Higgins roll, half Ono out. 

Johnson, using a one-arm Gienger, followed close behind 
Cahoy and Vidmar with a 9 75 which gave him enough to main- 
tain his edge in the all-around by two-tenths. 


Preliminaries 




Chamgion 


Keith Avery 54.45 I 

Billy Paul 55.75 1 

UanArnot 55 45 

Phil Cahoy 57 45 

Stacey Maloney 56 10 

MarKClSO 54 50 

Steve Marino 55 75 

Scon Johnson 57.35 


Byron Knox 53.10 

Jim Mlldis 56.25 

Brian Meeker 55^55 

Tim Daggett 56.60 

Tom Kenneoy 66.45 

Roy PalassQu 56.65 

Bye 

Peter Viamar 


Paul 

Cahov 

Maloney 

Johnson 


MIkus 

Daggett 



lOT 

57.75 
56 65 
57.70 

56.20' 

57,25 

57.05 

5B.35 


Cahoy 57.95 


Johnson 56.15 


Daggett 56.05 


Vidmar 57,95 


Scon Johnson 


INTERNA TIONAl 


JAPAN 


COLORADO SPRINGS 


USA vs JAPAN: — It has become a traditional event; the Ju- 
nior Men's Competition, USA vs Japan, was held at the newly 
built field house at the Olympic Training Center in Colorado 
Springs on January 7, 1983. For the first time, this event was 
conducted in conjunction with the winter training camp. All the 
participants thoroughly enjoyed the exchange and interaction 
between the teams during training. All the gymnasts who partici- 
pated in the competition were 18 years old and under, which 
was different (age requirement restrictions) from any previous 
competitions held in the past. The gymnasts who competed for 
the USA Team were picked primarily from the Jr. Elite Team 
members; except two Class I gymnasts were added due to inju- 
ries and other reasons. The gymnasts who competed were: Jon 
Omori, Dan McCann, Wes Suier, Charles Lakes, Steve Juengert, 
John Levy, and Mike Rice. The competition format w'as set for 
seven gymnasts to compete with the best five scores to count 
toward the team score since the Japanese team brought seven 
gymnasts. Both teams agreed to deviate from the normal in- 
ternational meet format. 

The prediction of the meet from the observations made dur- 
ing training was an interesting one. T'he Japanese team appeared 
fairly close in ability among all team members and certainly very 
consistent in their performances as a whole. On the other hand, 
the USA gymnasts appeared to have more talent and showed 
some outstanding areas in several events, but less consistency in 
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Basics 


DANCE TECHNIQUES . . . POSTURE, 
PLACEMENT, TURNS AND TURNOUT 


RENEE P. HENDERSHOrr 

P roper dance technique is an inte{(ral part of all phases 
of gymnastics. From a dancer's viewpoint, gymnastics is 
an exciting and challenging extension of dance which 
stimulates one's imagination far beyond the normal 
realm of movement possibilities. 

From the gymnast's point of view, dance is far too often a 
course one must take to get ideas on connections for floor and 
beam routines. The actual dance techniques of body placement, 
turnout, jumping and turning are not always transferred to the 
gym, but left in the dance studio. Ideally, every gj'mnastics club 
should have present during workout, a dancer who knows gym- 
nastics to assist the gymnasts in applying dance techniques to 
the gymnastic events. 

Placement— As learned through dance, a basic understand- 
ing of proper posture and body alignment svill help the gymnast 
to maintain balance arid control in all .skills and improve bod)- 
mechanics in vaulting, tumbling and bars. A sa^ng back will 
lower the vaulter's center of gravity which makes it difficult to 
achieve good flight patterns. This same posture problem will 
make twisting moves on all events difficult and often dangerous. 
On floor and beam it will interfere with the aesthetic tone of 
every skill and represent a tremendous strain on the lower back. 



In attaining good posture, the gymnast must be “placed" by 
hand many times during every workout while upright, inverted, 
and in hanging positions, during the different events. The ab- 
dominals must be pulled in and up under the rib cage. The rib 
cage must not be allowed to arch back when pulling up. The 
pelvis must be kept level, neither tilted backward nor forw^ds. 
The gluteals (buttocks) must be pulled tightly together and the 
shoulders held straight down (neither rounded forward nor 
arched back). 

This same straight backed position must be maintained when 
in flight, hanging from the bars and when upside down in a 
handstand. It is a simple matter to maintain a straight back when 
the hips are flexed and the arms are not above shoulder level, 
but gymnasts very often must take positions where the entire 
body is extended with the arras above the head. What often hap- 
pens is that, to extend the hips the gymnast simply uses the 
muscles in her lower back to extend the hips and the muscles in 
the upper back to extend the shoulders. These very tiny muscle 
masses were not built to perform this tremendous task. They, 
along with the abdominals, are meant to do the job of holding 
the body and spinal column straight and erect. 


Another important concept is the position of 
shoulders in relation to the hips when vieiving 
the body from the front or back. 


The gymnast must be taught to isolate the different muscle 
groups so that she may use the correct muscle groupings to per- 
form the tasks thc>' were meant to perform. By pulling tightly 
with the gluteals and hamstrings, the hips are extendi while 
the abdominals and small muscles in the back counterbalance 
each other in keeping the back straight By using the large mus- 
cles in the shoulder girdle, the arms can be lifted without put- 
ting muscles in the upper back into the wrong role of arching 
the rib cage. 

Body placement involves more than just anterior-posterior 
posture. Another important concept is the position of the 
shoulders in relation to the hips when viewing the body from 
the front or the back. When the gymnast is standing with her 
weight on both feet, the shoulders are directly above their cor- 
responding hips and the hips arc both equidistant from the floor. 
It is natural for the hip on the side of the lifted leg to also lift. 
This causes the shoulders to tilt away from the lifted leg and to 
shift laterally in the same direction. This is the cause of most 
losses of balance in walkovers, stepouts, turns on one foot and 
any other skiQ which places the gymnast on one foot. 

A strong effort must be made to hold the hip down and 
shoulder over hips when the leg is lifted. The hips and shoulders 
^ould also be "squared." For example, when the leg is lifted to 
the back, the shoulder on its side would tend to turn back with 
it. Both shoulders must remain forward. The same thing tends to 

,ts faros aanmechniquegoiis. Ihe ling let^ (Obovt) liemonstrateshowpnslurranJ 
planmeni mabe tba an appeaUng sport fOr the eyv (aghlJJuUanntMcNaman al 
Ux 83 McDonald's Aimtlcaa Csip (ph^s by Datx Black) 
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happen while extending a leg forward, i.e., the hip and dioulder 
on that side will naturall)' lend to go forward with it. They must 
be pulled back and even with the opposite hip and shoulder. 

Turnout— In dance the legs are "turned out" Thcnout is an 
outward or lateral rotation of the entire leg initiated in the hip 
joint. There are three reasons for using turnout: ( 1 ) to achieve 
infinitely long body lines which are straight and far reaching, (2) 
to have efficiency of movement and (3) to be safe. 

long, siraigbl body lines. Anything which breaks iliose lines 
creates a loss of beautiful aesthetic appearance. The ob'ious 
things which break the lines are bent knees and arms, irritating 
angular hand positions and obtrusive rears. Less obvious are 
muscular mas.ses which are ugly when displayed one way and 
lovely when displayed another. 

When the leg is extended to the front, the muscle masses of 
the calf and thigh are shown to bener advantage if Che leg is 
rotated In the hip joint laterally so chat the knee faces sideward. 
Because the hip is rotated under, it appears much smaller and a 
pact of the leg, thus we have a longer leg in appearance! 

When the leg is extended to the side, the knee must face the 
ceiling. Again this makes the hip appear much smaller and the 
leg longer. It also facilitates balancing on the other leg since it 
allows one to pull the hips tight. 

When the leg is extended to the back, rear and calf muscles 
axe gotten out of the way by the same method. The knee will be 
facing directly out to the side. This will not be possible for a 
beginner because to get a complete turnout with the leg lifted 
high, the hip must also be lifted as part of the leg. Doing this, a 
beginner will be forced to lean far away from the lifted leg. and 
body alignment will be completely lost. Until the beginner un- 
derstands how to square the shoulders and keep them shifted 
right over the hips no matter what the hips are doing, the hip 
must be kept down and even with the other hip. Later on, the 
hip will be raised as an integral part of the lifted leg. The leg will 
then appear to begin from the back rather than from a bumpy 
looking hip! 



Nol/ce ibe beauli/iil aeslhaic apfiearmce that conm uith tie long, straight body 
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Leo’s and Its move into space. 


As the nation’s satellites concern themselves with 
outer space. Leo’s made its move to more “inner 
space", oil on one floor and over twice as much 
space. We’ve moved to 1900 North Narragansett, 
lock, stock and manufacturing with more I.T-'s 
(Industrious Terrestrials) added to our staff to 
make sure we can give you the out-of-this-world J| 
serviceondqualitywealwayshave. 

We refuse to sacrifice our tradition of com- ^ 
plete quality control and prompt delivery. So ^ 
it's the new Leo's dedicated to doing what we 
always did, only more of it, with the same 



personal touch. 

Whenever you're hovering around our new 
command central, please drop in, we promise 
you surprises that will make your \isif worthwhile. 

Moke note of our new address and phone 
number, we wouldn't want to miss you. 

Known the world over by those who live, 
yisSlziSi. study and leach the dance. 

Advance Theatrical 

1900 N. Narragansett Ave., Chicago 60639 
Our new number is 1-312/889-7700 


Efficiency of movement In tumbling the legs are turned for- 
ward. in dance, where one will be making extremely quick di- 
rectional changes from front to side to back, etc., the body can 
move much more quickly and efficiently when the feet are 

Safety. Most of us have had the experience of stepping sud- 
denly to the side and turning our ankles rather pain^lly. This 
docs not happen at any time to a well turned out dancer. She is 
able to move in any direction without experiencing this mishap. 

There is an inherent danger in using turnout if used in- 
correctly. As mentioned above, the turnout must be from the 
hip. Many unsupervised beginners wiU try to use turnout, but 
only manage to turn the foot. 'Ibe foot must not be turned any 
farther than the hip will turn it. Otlierwisc torn ligaments and 
cartilage in the knee will be the result of the twisting action put 
on the knee. TXirnout should be developed under the supervision 
of a professional teacher who can give special exercises, such as 
plies, and supervise all of the possible applications of turnout in 
gymnastics. 


Ttcbnl^ues learned mi perfeclai In dance and lumhling uill aid and iKoulfy 
other roiilmes such as lie balance beam (rigslj and Use high bar (belau') 




MEET THE ELITE... THE NEW 

ELITE POWER BOARD 

The most advanced Power Board 
available was designed for 
the international competitor 
who prefers an all wood board. 



available from Gym-lhing. 


For additional information phone: 
301-664-0400 or write. .. 
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lUms — Once good posture and placement are achieved, 
the gymnast must practice balancing on the toes of one foot 
while the other leg is placed in all possible positions used in 
turns such as arabesque, straight leg extensiofts to side and Front, 
attitudes back and front, sur le cou de pied (toe at ankle), and 
paKe (toe at knee) 

'Ibc gymnast should practice rising to the hall of the foot 
from a bent knee position (plie). She must completely transfer 
her wei^t to the bent leg before she rises to her toe (relev6). 
This enables her to concentrate solely upon going straight up 
during the releve. During the releve, the lifted leg must be 
placed, not thrown, into its final position to be held during the 
turn. If the leg is kicked into position, chances arc that it will 
drop to a lower position during the turn, causing a loss in place- 
ment with ensuing loss in balance. 

'Ihe arms are used only to control the speed of the cum. If 
we imagine a line going throu^ our body from top 10 bottom 
we will have a longitudinal axis around which our body revolves 
during turns. If the gymnast intends to turn ri^t, she prepares 
with her right arm forward and the left arm to the side. As she 
initiates the turn with the relcvt. she opens her right arm to the 
side. She then quickly brings the left arm forward to meet the 
right arm in front of the rib cage. While the arms arc close to the 
longitudinal axis of Che body (they can also be brought to a ver- 
tical position overhead), the turn will remain fast. Near the com- 
pletion of the turn, the arms are opened out to the side. Taking 
the arms farther from the longitudinal axis slows the turn for a 
controlled finish. 

■fljms done in arabesque or other positions where the lifted 
leg is held extended or slighdy bent, but away froin the working 
(support) leg, are naturally slower than those in which the lifted 
leg is held close to the other leg (toe at knee or ankle of support 
leg). These types of turns can be speeded up by putting more 
energy into the push-off, but then there is a greater possibility of 
losing body alignment. Because you must b^ance longer during 
a stow turn or push off harder to make the turn faster (and lake 
the chance of losing placement under stress), these turns are 
more difficult. 

Most turns start from fourth position (one foot in front of the 
other and both legs turn out) with the front leg bent in a lunge 
position, weight over front foot, hips and shoulders squared and 
right arm forward if the •. urti is going to the ri^i and vice versa. 
The turn finishes In releve with the lifted leg still In the same 
position it cook during the turn. 
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From here it is ideal if the lifted leg leads over into the next 
skill such as a walkover or cartwheel, rather than stepping into 
Ihe skill and leading over with the other leg. 

All turns on one foot fail into one of two categories. The turn 
is termed “outward" (cn dehors) when it is done by turning to 
Ihe right on the left toe. It is termed "inward" (en dedans) when 
it is to the right on the right toe and vice versa 

Spotting is a technique which allows the gymnast to remain 
completely oriented in space during the turn. To cxeraplily the 
Importance of space orientation, let us suppose our gymnast is 
on the beam aboul to execute a IVi pirouette on one foot. 
Following the turn she will immediately perform a from walk- 
over. She must be able to slop the turn exactly where she 
wishes, otherwise she may step Into space instead of into the 
from walkover. Spotting simply allows the eyes to be still and 
focused on Che point of termination throughout all but the 
slightest moment during the turn. It is used in jumps with turns 
as weU as pirouettes on the floor or the beam. 

Spotting is really quite simple; As one begins turning, the 
gymnast focuses the eyes in front of her where she feced when 
she began. Wlien her body has revolved so for that she must 
turn her head, she snaps it around very quickly to focus on the 
same spot. Her body will arrive at the finishing point after the 
head. This gives the body the cue as to exactly where it is to 
Slop. 

If one wishes to do a 'h turn oral'A turn, a slightly different 
technique is used. Before the first '/i turn, the head is turned in 
the direction of the turn, Vi rotation. The body will follow to 
complete the Vi turn. To make the last part of the iVt turn, the 
body continues in the same direction, but the head is left behind 
as in a spot for a full turn. It is then snapped around to rest al the 
same spot as the body completes the last ftiii tj’--’ of the I Vi 
turn. To spot for a double turn, the head snaps tv^tcc. 

In a ground floor or beam exercise, not il the same kind of 
turns should be used. There should be inward and outward 
turns, and turns with Che lifted leg close to the longitudinal axis 
and those with the lifted leg away from the axis (arabesque and 
attitude sums). A beginner will find outward arabesque and atti- 
tude turns much easier than inward ones and the turns with the 
lifted foot at the ankle simpler than with it at the knee. 
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their performances as a whole. TTicreforc, the key factor for the 
USA Team would be to hit at least five routines per event in 
order to have an edge over the Japanese. 

The Japanese team took a lead over the USA Team on the first 
event, floor exercise, showing very strong tumbling and con- 
sistent routines. However, the composition of the routines for 
the Japanese team was rather stoic considering the skill level 
they performed at. The average score for the Japanese team was 
9.55, which was the second highest event-score in the meet. The 
USA Team's routines in contrast had some interesting parts and 
combinations in their routines to average 9-38 for the team. 

The pommel hose was Just reversed from the floor exercise 
event. The USA Team swung freely with better overall technique 
compared to the Japanese team. Due to some executional errors, 
the USA Team was only .35 belter than the Japanese team in the 
team's total score. 

The rings were a semi-disastrous event for the USA Team wth 
three missed routines (minor) counting toward the team score. 
Only one solid routine wa-s hit by John Le\y, receiving 9.5, 
which was the highest in that event. The American team average 
was only 9-07. Most of the mistakes were made in the handstand 
position, and strength holding parts; caused mostly from a lack 
of physical strength of our g)'mnasts. The Japanese team, on the 
other hand, appeared to have a better balance of strength and 
swinging technique which led them to steady routines scoring 
95 better than the USA Team in the event. 

The vaulting event was fairly even. The Japanese team fea- 
tured more TSukahara-rype vaults; whereas the USA Team used 
more handspring-type vaults. The Japanese recorded the highest 
average score of 9.57 in Che entire competition on this event; 
the US Team averaged 9.48. The score difference between the 
two teams came mostly from the landings, which cost the US 
Ibam .4 loss as a team. 

The real disaster for the USA Team happened on the parallel 
bars. Four routines had major breaks, with two of chose (8.35 
and 8.25) counting coward the team score. The Japanese team 
was not particularly strong on this event, but, again, they were 
very consistent and met all the rquirements to manage an aver- 
age team score of 9. 39. 

At this point, the spread of the team score was 3 9 points. 
The Japanese team was leading, thus the interest of the competi- 
tion shifted to the best performance of each individual on the 
last event, high bar. Fortunately, we were able to close the com- 
petition with some spectacular performances, and the audience 
throu^y enjoyed the climax of the evening, The most outstand- 
ing routine came from Charles Lakes who executed a variety of 
interesting combinations using one-arm giants. Tkaichev. and 
piked half-in half-out dismount scoring 9.9. This was the highest 
individual score for the meet. The next super routine came from 
Wes Suter who did an excellent one-arm giant to Gienger and a 
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spectacularly high half-ln half-out dismount receiving 9.8. The 
hipest score for the Japanese team was received by Kawamura 
who performed an excellent Markelov and foll-in full-out dis- 
mount receiving 9.6- 

The final team total was 282.60 for the Japanese team and 
279-10 for the USA Team. The spead of the team score was 3 5 of 
which three points were lost In two events — rings and parallel 


USA vs. Japan 
Junior Men 

U.S. Olympic Training Center 
January 7, 1983 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Kezumori Kishi 
Kdji Muraranl 
Snitiichi SLigiyama 
Tostiinorl Tsuchlya 
Tosniyasu Talinia 
TakaliirQ Yamada 


Slave Juengel 

Dan McCann 

Mika Rice 
Wee Suter 


FX 

JPN 9.55 
IPN 9.79 
JPN 9.35 
JPN 0.00 
JPN 9 65 
JPN B.85 
JPN 9 45 


PH R 
9.25 9.4S 
8.35 9.35 
9.50 8 85 
8.70 9.00 
9.10 9.30 
9.40 9.20 
9.30 9 00 


V P9 
9.50 9.45 
9.60 9.60 
9.50 9.00 
9.60 9.30 
9.65 9 25 
9.40 9.35 
9.10 a.ss 


U 

HB Telal 
9.60 56.80 
9.50 56.15 
9.15 55.35 
9.10 45.70 
9.45 56 40 
9.50 55 70 
8.85 54.25 


FX 

USA 9.10 
USA 9.45 
USA 9 55 
USA 8 70 
USA 8.65 
USA 9.40 
USA 9.40 


PH R 
8.15 9.10 
9.45 8.60 
9.05 9 50 
9.00 8.25 
9.60 9.05 
9.30 8.95 
9.50 8.75 


V PB 
9.40 8 35 
910 8.25 
9.50 8.25 

8.55 7.10 
9.60 9 50 
9 40 9.30 

9.55 9.50 


AA 

HB Tetal 
9.25 53.35 
9.90 54.75 
9.15 53.00 
9.75 50.35 
9.10 55.50 
9.50 55.85 
9.BD 56.40 


FX PH R V PB HB TobI 
•*3P4" 47.75 46.55 46.30 47.86 46.95 47.20 282.60 

USA 46.9D 46.90 46.35 47.45 44.90 47.60 279.10 
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Teaching And Training 


BLIND GYMNASTS COMPETE IN 
NAnONAL MEET 

DR- BETTV SUE BENISON and MRS, NOVA HUTCHISON 


A gymnastics meet was held in Austin, Texas last sum- 
mer. Considering the feet chat gymnastics meets were 
probably being held throughout the world during this 
time, one would not consider this a singularly spec- 
tacular or unusual happening — except for the feet that there 
was something unique about Ibis meet. All of the competitors 
are classified as legally blind! lb even the most inexperienced 
novice, this has to be a noteworthy, if not an awe-inspiring, item. 
The importance of the sense of sight in duplicating skills, imitat- 
ing good form and amplitude, perceiving the relationship of 
body parts each to another, achieving and maintaining good bal- 



ance throughout individual skills and entire routines — in short, 
the performance of skills in all of the movement events — can- 
not be overestimated. 

For all intents and purposes, the skills executed by these 
young gymnasts were nothing short of mind boggling. They see 
the world through eyes different from the sighted. Because of 
degrees of vision loss, the gymnasts see the world through eyes 
different from each other. 

Although most people are unaware of the feet, some form of 
competitive gymnastics for blind athletes has been available 
thou^ sporadic since the early 1950's. TWcncy to thirty years 
ago, blind girls performed gymnastics “stunts" and tumbling dur- 
ing Play Days between the residential schools they attended. As 
the interest grew, some Individuals enlarged their repertoire of 
skills. A few began to participate in gymnastics activities in their 
local areas while others restricted their participation to an ex- 
panded gymnastics competition among residential schools. 

TWo years after the formation of the United Slates Associa- 
tion for Blind Athletes in 1976, gymnastics for women became a 
sanctioned competitive sport for the blind and visually impaired. 
During the national competition in gymnastics in Seattle in 1979, 
the gymnasts performed USGF Class III (Beginning) compulsory 
routines only. For the 1980 championships at Western Illinois 
University divisions of competition included 111a (Beginning 
Compulsory), lib (compulsory, optional), lla (intermediate com- 
pulsory), and lib (compulsory, opdonaJ). With the increase in 
difficulty of the USGF levels, USABA added the Class IV (novice) 
level for the 1981 championships at Southeast Mi.ssouri State 
University. 

In addition to participating within six abdicy levels as pre- 
scribed by the USGF gymnasts also compete within visual classi- 
fications: A (totally blind through light perception or a visual 
field of 3 degrees or less), B (form perception through 20/400 
or a visual field of more than 3 degrees throughlO degrees), C 
(20/399 through 20/200 or a visual field of more than 10 de- 
grees through 20 degrees). By way of further explanation, to 
state that in ordci to be able to compete in the Blind Games, the 
legally blind athlete's vision may be no better than 20/200. In 
other words, the gymnast can see at 20 feet what a person with 
norma] vision can see at 200 feet. 

Although competition utilizes the official rules of the USGF, 
in the interest of health and safety for its blind con.stituents, the 
USABA Gymnastics Technical Committee has adopted some 
modifications to the "able-bodied" rules. Some changes include 
the following: A coach or spotter may/should be present in the 
area for any move considered to be a risk for a partlcul-ar com- 
petitor without incurring a dcductioa The regular deduction 
shall be made for contact with performer or equipment. The 
equipment for balance beam and vaulting horse may be used at 
lower height specifications regardless of age of competitor. The 
music for Boor exercise may be placed at any point in relation 
to the mat to aid the competitor in direciior^ity. On the bal- 
ance beam the competitor may be verbally warned by coach or 
spotter without penalty when the latter considers she is in dan- 
ger of going off the end of the beam. Also the balance beam 
Pita Qiiinlatia (l^t) is a IfgeUy blinil gymnasl Jrom The School for iie Visualfy 
Impolred localeil In Ahmogortlo. Heir M&cko. 
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competitor may execute approach for mount with the hand trail- 
ing the beam. Time starts on first upward movement to mount. 
In vaulting, the vaulter may use a running take-oEf, a one or mul- 
tiple step take-off or a double bounce take-off beginning by 
standing on the board with hands in contact with the horse. Ver- 
bal help may be given by the coach during arty part of the vault 
and spotting is highly encouraged- The safety of the gymnast is 
of utmost importance. There are also some modifications in the 
compulsory routines. However, by and large, the blind gymnasts 
do a phenomenal job of executing moves which they have never 
seen or have seen only a hazy rendition of. 


“Life’s prizes are not won by those wix> are 
endoived with nature's gifts — the}^ are won 
by those uith a will to win. " 


USABA Gymnastics is in the developmental stage. One in- 
termediate level and several beginning level gymnasts compete. 
The majority of present competitors are at the novice level as it 
takes many hours of work and years of development to be a 
successful gymnast, let alone a blind gymnast. 

Pictured are Pita Quintana of Alamogordo, New Mexico, a 
legally blind gymnast whose visual acuic>' is 20/200 and Gloria 
Lopez of Carlsbad, New Mexico, a Class A gymnast who has only 
light perception in one eye. Pita has competed at the In- 
termediate level as a member of the local youth center team In 
USGF competition as well as represented New Mexico School 
for the Visually Handicapped and the New Mexico Association 


for Blind Athletes in meets for tlic blind. Pita holds L'SABA Level 
II Class C records. Gloria has competed in Class IV compulsory 
meets in the Alamogordo area as well as in meets for the blind. 
Gloria has placed in USGF competition in uneven bars and is a 
USABA Level IV Class A record holder. 

These two gymnasts plus Aloha Short of Amarillo. Texas and 
the Texas School for the Blind who is a USABA Level INfo Class C 
record holder and Maria Serrat of Cleveland, Ohio, who is an 
outstanding Level IV Class B gymnast, made up the demonstra- 
tion team that USABA sent to the Republic of Panama in August 
of 1981. Thetr performance was enthusiastically received by 
educators attending the VII Pan American Congress for Educa- 
tors of the Blind in Panama City. A demonstration by Gloria, Pita, 
and Marla during sports competition between the blind of Mex- 
ico, Canada, and the L'SA was also viewed with interest. It is 
expected that the next sports meeting of these countries will 
include gymnastics competition. 

Likewise the USA delegation to the Second World Cham- 
pionships in Goal Ball included a gymnastics demonstration 
team. It is hoped that such a demonstration for the world leaders 
and athletes assembled in Indianapolis during June 2'^-July 3. 
1982 will help the Sports Technical Committee of the In- 
ternational Blind Sports Association favor gymnastics for inclu- 
sion as a sport in the 1984 Olympics for the Disabled to be 
hosted in the United States at the University of South Carolina. 

It was once said that "Life's prizes are not won by those who 
are endowed with nature's gifts — they are won by those with a 
will to win." In this respect, as well as so many others, the blind 
gymnast is very much like her visually sighted counterpart — 
endowed with a will to win. All legally blind gymnasts arc in- 
vited — encouraged — to participate in the 1983 National Gym- 
nastics Championships of the United States Association for Blind 
Athletes. For more information, contact Mrs. Nova Hutchison. 
1203 Juniper, Alamogordo. New Mexico 88310, Telephone 
(505)437-4686. 
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MUSCLE BRUISES AND STRAINS 

DOUGLAS W. JACKSON 


Dr. Jackson has prepared an excellent article on one of the 
more common injuries seen in all sjxirls, namely, muscular injur- 
ies. Deep muscular bruising and muscle pulls or strains are a 
major source of time loss from gymnastics training and competi- 
tion. Dr. Jackson has provided an excellent review of the ter- 
minology involved with the gradations of muscle strains and the 
nomenclature of various types of muscle bruising His comments 
on the treatment of these problems arc quite appropriaie, and if 
used properly will result In the most rapid return possible to 
training and competition. Neal C. Small, M.D. 

M uscle bruises — a bruise is an injury to a body 
tissue caused by external force applied to the body. 

One of the most common injuries sustained by 
athletes, regardless of a particular sport, is a contu- 
sion, commonly called a bruise. Although a bruise can occur to 
the skin, to the subcutaneous tissue, or to the bone, in athletics 
the term bruise usually means an injury to the muscle. Es- 
sentially, the muscle bruise is tissue damage caused by an ex- 
ternal force applied to the muscle or sustained when the body 
strikes an external object. In other words, cither the body is 
struck by an object, or the body runs into or falls onto some- 
tiling like a pole, the ground, a bench, etc. 

Unknown to most, an interesting bit of folklore Is neverthe- 
less associated with the muscle bruise. In the 1890s, a white 
horse named Charley pulled a leveling device on the infield of a 
Sioux Cit)', Iowa, baseball field. Poor Charley had a characteristic 
limp and the players used to ,say "Here comes Charley Horse." 
As lime passed, an injured player who limped out onto the field 
was likely to be greeted with “Here Comes Charleyhorse." The 
saying caught on, and its use spread to many other athletic cir- 
cles, then into common usage, and a muscle bruise came to be 
known as a "charleyhorse." Although the term is occasionally 
used incorrectly to mean a muscle cramp, it really refers to a 
muscle bruise or contusion of the muscle on the front of the 
thigh. 

With a muscle bruise, the damage to the muscle itself, 
although potentially dLsabiing for a short time, is usually tempo- 
rary. There is usually local bleeding associated with this type of 
injury, which is the cause of the almost immediate swelling and 
discomfort. The bleeding can continue oozing until there is 
enough pressure built up in the area of the muscle to stop it. 
The bleeding may work its way to the surfece or, if the insult is 
near the surface of the skin, a bluish discoloration, called an 
ccchymosis (the typical "black and blue mark"), may result. 
However, a deep muscle bruise can be present even if there is 
no visabie discoloration. 

The disability resulting from a bruise is directly related to 
the amount of actual muscle and tissue damage, and the amount 
of bleeding that results. The more extensive the bleeding and 
swelling, the longer the recovery period will be. Althou^ we 
know a bruise will heal even if nothing is done to treat it, when 
athletic participation or competition is involved, It is usually im- 
portant to the gymnast to minimize the effects of such an injury 
and hasten the recovery period where possible. 

The best way to diminish the extent of disability related to a 
muscle bruise is to control the bleeding and swelling when the 
damage occurs. Apply ice to the area of the bruise as quickly as 
possible. A compression dressing such as an elastic wrap, and 
elevation of the injured part, will also help. Resting the injured 
muscle initially is very important for recovery and tends to 
shorten the period of disability. 


To be sure a muscle bruise or charleyhorse is healed, be sure 
that muscle function and strength have been re-established be- 
fore the gymnast returns to play. There must be a return of the 
full range of motion in joints adjacent to the hruLsed area with 
muscle function restored in the entire extremity. The surface 
discoloration (black and blue mark) may take some lime to re- 
solve but its presence does not preclude the gj'mnast from 
reluming to participation. 

A special complication of a muscle bruise is a condition 
called myositis ossificans. An occasional athlete will experience 
a muscle contusion so severe that the healing process is dis- 
turbed and the bod)- begins to deposit bone in the area of the 
bruise in reaction to the severe inflammation and damage to the 
muscle cells and surrounding tissue. 

Myositis ossificans is most likely to occur in large muscles 
such as Ihc thigh muscle (quadraceps) and in the muscle on the 
front of the upper arm (brachlalis). There is significant sweiUng 
and inflammation when this process occurs. Thi.s abnormal bone 
formation caused by injury is, on occasion, confused with a 
malignant tumor. Parents should remember that myositis ossifi- 
cans is not a form of cancer and does not change into cancer 
with time. There is usually no specific treatmem for the problem 
of myositis ossificans, once the abnormal deposit of bone has 
taken place. On occasion, where the bony tissue interferes with 
muscle function, it may be removed surgically. 

Prevention of muscle bruising is sometimes possible. The use 
of special pads or guards has resulted from past experience with 
repeated bruising of athletes in many sports. For example, in 
soccer the shins are very vulnerable to being kicked and shln- 
piards are used. In football, where the tliigli muscles are vulner- 
able, players wear thigh pads for protection. The list goes on and 
on, but the principle is the same — the value of protective equip- 
ment should not be underestimated, and the gymnast should be 
encouraged or required to wear it whenever playing. 

A gymnast who suffers injury severe enough to produce 
great swelling, pain and limitation of motion of an adjacent joint 
should be evaluated by a physician who is knowledgeable about 
sports injuries, to be sure the damage is to the muscle alone, and 
not to the bone itself, the growth plate or the ligaments of the 
adjacent Joint. 

MUSCLE STRALN — A strain is an injury to a muscle-tendon 

A muscle-tendon unit provides power and strength resulting 
in movement of the joint. Injury to any part of this unit is called 
a strain, and should be differentiated from the sprain or ligament 

The fibers of a muscle contract or shorten, causing the move- 
ment of the joint. The size, strength and condition of the muscle 
determine the force transmitted through Che tendon. The tendon 
attaches the muscle to the bone and is tough, fibrous and usually 
resistant to tearing. Muscles produce the power and tendons 
transmit it to the bone, resulting in joint motion, or body move- 

The muscle-tendon unit can be injured several ways. Tears in 
the muscle fibers tliemselves are common, and the resulting in- 
jury is called a muscle strain. Tearing of the tendon fibers at the 
junction with the muscle, or in the substance of the tendon it- 
self, or at the tendon attachment to bone, are called tendon 
strains. Although it is possible to injure both ligaments and mus- 
cie-tendon units at the same time, this is a less common, very 
severe injury. More commonly, the injury involves one or the 
other — not both — especially in the gymnast. 
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like sprains, strains are graded as to severity. A mild strain in 
which fibers of the muscle-tendon unit are damaged but not tom 
is a Grade I strain. The swelling and discomfort from this injury 
may take five to ten days to rcsoive. 

A Grade 11 strain involves tearing of either the muscle or 
tendon fibers, and will take two to three weeks to heal. The 
injured part requires protection from further injuiy and rest dur- 
ing this time, and may require rehabilitation to re-establish full 
muscle function. 

A Grade 111 strain is much more serious and invoh es a com- 
plete rupture of the muscle or tendon unit. Akhougit this type of 
injury is rare in the growing gv'mnast, it can occur. Note the 
rupture shown in illustration seven. 

This t>'pe of injury to the tendon usually requires surgery to 
repair the tendon, although occasionally splinting alone may suf- 
fice if it is the muscle that ruptures. 

A "pulled muscle” is the common term for a muscle strain, 
and a hamstring pull (the hamstring muscles are those on the 
back part of the thigh) is one of the more common strains. As 
with the ocher injuries around or near a joint, the possiblity of a 
grotwh plate injury must be considered if pain or disability is 
severe or prolonged. Careful evaluation by a physician knowl- 
edgeable in diagnosis and treatment of this type of injury is im- 
portant. 

Again, ice compression, elevation and rest help to limit and 
resolve the swelling and bleeding associated with muscle-tendon 
strains. Crutches may help to reduce use of the injured area or 
spbnting, bracing or casting may be needed, depending upon the 
severity of the injury. 

Full recover)' from a strain requires an adequate period of 
time for the muscle-tendon unit to heal, and assurance that the 
unit has returned to Its previous strength. Rehabilitation may 
include muscle strengthening exercises prescribed by a physi- 
cian, sometimes under the supervision of a physical therapist. 



USED GYMNASTICS EQUIPMENT & MATS 

(AMF) AVAILABLE AUGUST 29, 1983 
ONLY 8 WEEKS OF USE 
10% TO 40% OFF 

SOLD TO: Public & Private Schools, YMCA's & other organizations 
Whatever your program needs. .USGTC HAS IT! 


Most equipment & mats are 
used for only 8 weeks at our 
summer training center in our 
beautiful gymnastic pavillion. 


Because of the tremendous savings last 
summer's products were all sold BEFORE 
camp ended, SO ACT NOW! 

’Complete information; 

U.S.G.T.C., Box 1090, Cotuit, MA 02635 


Floor Ex. Mats & Spring Floors: 

• Plush pile carpet over foam 

• Spring Floor 

Twenty Beams (regulation & practice) 

10 Horses 

IZ Spring Boards 

12 Unevens 

ALL Mat sizes 

Tumbling, Competition, Landing & 
Safety Cushions 
2 sets of Men's Equipment 
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SAVE THE 


Calendar 


SAFE GYM 

WAY 

with the 

broadest coverage 

liability & accident 
medical insurance 
programs available 
to schools, clubs & 
camps...andatthe 
lowest cost ... 
no ifs,ands orbuts. 

We've just said it aii. . . 
and the United States 
Gymnastics Safety 
Assoc, says it too! 

The first and oniy 
insurance program 
to give iarge discounts 
for safety conscious 
organizations... 

Write or caii today to 
see if you quaiify. 

Russ Sauer 

800 - 621-0611 


UNITED STATES GYMNASTICS FEDERATION 
Schedule of Events 


(Dates subject to change) 

Augua 7 13 

Explotvt Olympics 

Augua l4-]7 

Pan American Games 
Caracas, Venezuela 
Augua 26-27 

Rhydimkr Intemaiional Im itadona] 
los Angeles. CA 
Augua 27 2H 

McDonald's Intemacloral Insiotional 
los Angeles, CA 
Augua 27-30 

Junior Women's Competition In Japan 
Tokyo, Sendai, Japan 
September 8-10 

World Champloaships Team Trials 
(W M) 

Eugene, OR 
September 16-25 

RSG— 2nd Imematiiinal Tournament 


Revised July 21, 1983 

In .lapan 
Tokt-o, .lapm 

October 6-9 

I'SGF Congress 
Washingitm, DC 
Otiohcr 8 

World l^oiTS Festival (W. M/R) 
Tokyo, japan 
Octikier H-15 

1‘re-Wild Qiampimship ITual Mea — 
Men 


Oatber 15-16 

Pte-Wexid Championshp Dual Mea — 
Women 

Federal Republic of Germany 
October 23-30 

World Championships 
Budapest, Hungary 


Be a Part 
of the Road to LA 


Here is the chance for >xm, your club or city to become a ivan of the 
Olympic movement. Rhythmic gymnastics, a beautiful, graceful ballet like 
spon will be introduced at the 1984 Olympics and we need hosts for the 
following meets: 

• 1984 USGF Rhythmic Gymnastics National 

Championships presently set for Aptil 19-21 

• And the 1984 USGF Rhythmic Gymnastics Olympic 
Dials which is set for Jane 15-17. 

Bid forms, like the samples shown below, are available through the USGF 
oflice. Write to the USGF,. Meichanis Plaza Suite 114-*E, 101 West Wasrhington 
St., indfemapolis, IN 46201 or call (3171638-8743 for your bid Bids are to be 
submined to Becky Riti. 

Deadline for submitting bids is September 10, 1983. Decision for site 
selection will beannounorfat the I'SGF Congress in October inWiisliington 
D.C 



mSURANCe CONSULTANTS 
TO THE QVUNASTICS INDUSTflV 


WILSON AGENCY 

INCORPOHATEO 


221 N. LaSalle Street 
Chicago. Illinois 60601 
(312) 855-6773 
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Why Come 

to a VSGF Congress? 

October 6-9, 1983 


ll'S the one time of the year when 
coaches, judges, administrators, club 
owners, and manufacturers, from all 
over the country meet with new Ideas 
and products 


It’s a time when people from all levels 
and aspects of gymnastics can learn 
and exchange ideas with the most 
qualified clinicians In our sport 


It's a time to communicate directly 
with the new administration of the 
USGF... .making an investment in 
your membership 


It's a time to see the latest in gymnas- 
tics products and services 


friends 


The 1984 Olympic Games will be in Los Angeles next summer, and all levels ol 
gymnastics will benefit from the momentum generated from this event as they did 
in '72 and '76. Through a cooperative effort, the planning we do now will determine 
how far our sport will fare in the eighties and beyond. The challenge is not just lor a 
few. ..but for all who want to make gymnastics a belter place for all athletes 



To ensure the quality of the growth and 
development t/ g)mnastics 


Can You 
Afford Not 
to be at 
Congress? 

Call3i7-638-S743 (or more Inlormallon, or rater 
to p. 10 in this issue. 




Come to 

in^. 

AMERICAN 

GYMNASTIC 

CAMP 


Low Cost 

EnroDment Umited 
Top Staff 
Team Rates 
Great Coaches 
Bonus Plan 
ISth Consecutive 
Year 

J 

CALL TOLL FREE 
800/847-8747 

America’s Finest 

Gymnastic Camp 
Wnte: 

1 II 416 Prentice Rd. 
Vestal, NY 13850 

"“'“Hr"” 

i 


AhockeYstar 

wlthepil^SY? 

Surprised? These days most- 
people with epilepsy can do just 
about anything anybody else can 
do., .and then some. Get the facts. 
Write Epilepsy Foundation 
of America, PO. Box 37207, 
Washington, D.C. 20013. 

Epilepsy. 

It’s not what you think. 
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WOMEN’S ARTISTIC GYMNASTICS 
1984 SUMMER OLYMPIC GAMES 
SELECTION PROCEDURE 


I. QUAUnCATION 

A. QualUlcation [a the Championships of the 
through the USGF EUic Regional-Zone I 




e 1983 'll 


Otanipionahipa Team will automatically qualify 
into the 1984 Championships of the USA. 

C Based on the All Around Rcsulu from the 1984 
Championships of the USA Ccomblned compul- 

Senior gymnasts will qualify into the final THals. 
D.The 1984 Championships of the USA are lenta- 


compulsory otercises on the 


Is will b> 
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INTERNilTIONAl 

GYMNASTICS 

Training Camp 


R.D. 3, Box 3597F 
Stroudsburg, PA 18360 


The Best 


Call or Write 



